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Introduction 


HP PIE author of this book, with nothing in 
A his heart but a laudable desire to interest 
and assist, once mentioned to a friend that it 
was possible to spend an adequately hilarious 
week in Paris at a cost of nine hundred or a 
thousand francs, and the friend looked at him 
in the way friends do when they think one's 
lies are feeble. 

“ A thousand francs a day, you mean ! ” 
the friend growled, for he had been badly 
stung in Paris. 

But the author did not mean that: he 
meant exactly what he said. 

Pie added (rashly) that it was his custom 
to stay in Paris for months at a time, 
and to enjoy himself—in a quiet way, but 
excellently well—on an average expenditure 
of five hundred francs per week. At this 
the incredulous scorn of the friend was a 
thing that could not be forgotten. 

Thereupon the author read some of the 
7 
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Paris guide-books, and it seemed to him 
that they had been compiled solely for those 
lucky individuals to whom money is of no 
importance. 

He read long lists of hotels, restaurants, 
theatres, cabarets, but rarely was there any 
indication of what it costs to patronise these 
places, and never was it shown how the man 
of moderate means can effect those intelligent 
economies which reduce the expenses of a 
holiday in Paris without detracting from its 
enjoyment. 

It is well to remark here that the average 
French brain contains the firmly-rooted belief 
that any person of English or American 
nationality is possessed of enormous wealth. 
No amount of argument, whether enforced 
with statistics, graphs, or plain, common- 
or-garden eloquence, can shake this belief 
in the slightest degree, and even the most 
loyal Parisian cannot dispute that one of the 
leading industries of his delightful city is 
that of extracting from the pockets of the 
English and American visitor as much of this 
suspected wealth as can be got without resort 
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to bloodshed. Therefore, it must be said 
—-with regret—that any representative of 
either of these unfortunate nationalities who 
goes holiday-making in Paris for the first 
time is in the situation of a very fluffy young 
lamb, whose fleece is coveted by an army of 
expert shearers. 

This sinister industry is by no means 
confined to the cabarets of Montmartre and 
the shops and restaurants of the Opera: 
it flourishes everywhere. For example, at 
a hairdresser’s establishment well known to 
the author the charge for trimming and waving 
the shingled locks of Mademoiselle is sixteen 
francs ; for Miss Anglaise or Miss Americaine 
it is twenty-five francs—an advance of sixty 
per cent. 

But there are other aspects of Parisian life 
of which the visitor should be informed. 

The author has often thought with feeling 
of those husbands, brothers and sons who 
bring their womenfolk to Paris, and hesitate 
nervously outside every glowing doorway in 
Montmartre, wondering if they dare risk it 
and go in. 
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What does the untravelled Englishman or 
American know of Montmartre ? Only the 
tales that are told; and for some reason 
there is a scarcity of adequate descriptions 
of Les Folies Bergere, Le Moulin Rouge, Le 
Rat Mart, and other Parisian institutions of 
the kind whose names are celebrated the 
world over. 

This book, therefore, has been written in 
the belief that it will fill what seems to be a 
need. It is intended primarily for the man 
of moderate means, who wishes to get the 
best out of a holiday in Paris and to know 
beforehand approximately what it will cost 
him; but it is hoped that How to be Happy 
in Paris will be of service to every visitor, 
whether he brings his francs in hundreds or 
in thousands. 

By reference to the chapters which follow 
it should be possible to plan holidays to suit 
various purses, to decide in advance what 
shall be done and what shall not be done, and 
to know, within two or three hundred francs, 
what the cost will be. 

More than that, as some of the famous 
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institutions of Montmartre have been des¬ 
cribed, the reader will be able to judge how 
his feminine friends and relatives will react 
if and when he pilots them into this attractive 
whirlpool of bright lights, jazz orchestras, 
reeking cabarets, files da joie, popping 
champagne corks and semi-nude figurantes. 

An endeavour has been made to provide 
information on every subject likely to be of 
interest or of use, and lists of museums and 
monuments, places of entertainment, shops, 
consulates and passport offices, railway 
stations, race-courses, etc., have been in¬ 
cluded, together with a summary of the 
Customs regulations and a map. 

The author does not claim an intimate 
knowledge of everything in Paris—such a 
claim could not be put forward by any honest 
man—but he has lived here in all seasons and 
under all conditions, in the best parts and in 
the worst parts, in comparative opulence and 
in comparative penury, and in an effort to 
make this little book different from the average 
of its kind, of more interest and of greater 
assistance, he has drawn from his impressions 
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and experiences, and has tried to put on paper 
something of that indefinable charm, that 
elusive spirit of enchantment, that makes of 
Paris, even at her worst, a city of magic and 
romance for those who love her best. 

JOHN CHANCELLOR. 

Paris, 1926. 


Note. —The prices quoted in this book are those 
ruling when the value of the franc was 140 /150 to 
the pound sterling. With the further fall of the 
franc prices inevitably rise, and readers are advised 
to keep this carefully in mind. 

J. C. 
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CHAPTER I 

Tke Tourist m Pans 

npO any Englishman or American who 
regards himself as an established resident 
of Paris—and that can be taken to mean any 
representative of these nationalities who has 
lived in the French capital longer than six 
months—there is no sight more painful than 
the average English or American tourist. 

This reprehensible attitude is taken up 
instinctively, and • not without reason. 
Benjamin Franklin said : “ Every man has 
two countries : his own, and then France,” 
and there are few foreign residents of this 
fair land who do not feel that sentiment, and, 
feeling it, are roused to defend their France 
when she is slighted or attacked. 

Of English-speaking tourists, then, it must 
be said that a large majority do not appear 
at their best in Paris. For one tiling, many 

13 
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of them seem to regard the city as a sort 
of fair-ground, and they dress accordingly. 
Anglo-Saxon gentlemen with plus-fours on 
their legs and large curly pipes in their mouths 
have been seen poking around the Opera ; 
Anglo-Saxon ladies in brogues, worsted 
stockings and khaki jackets, their sun-burned 
faces untouched by the merciful powder-puff, 
have trailed alpenstocks down the Rue de 
la Paix; and in Paris restaurants British 
residents have often squirmed to hear these 
temporary guests of France making loud, 
disparaging remarks about her, forgetting— 
or unmindful—that a great many French 
people nowadays have at least a working 
knowledge of English. 

Why do English and American tourists 
do these things ? They would never think 
of visiting the Covent Garden or Metropolitan 
Opera Houses in plus-fours, nor of taking 
alpenstocks on expeditions into Bond Street 
or Fifth Avenue, and if their countries were 
denounced by foreign visitors they would be 
righteously indignant. 

It behoves the tourist to be polite in France, 
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and not only because it will pay him to be so. 
He must not forget that he is a representative 
of his race, and one of potent if unconscious 
power. He is ubiquitous; he goes every¬ 
where amongst the people, and the impression 
he leaves behind him is often all that a great 
many of those people ever know of the country 
he represents. 

The “Keep-out—This-means-you” method 
of doing things which we are told obtains 
in some American businesses will not work 
in Paris. These courteous and courageous 
French are hot-tempered and independent, 
and they will not tolerate an offence to dignity. 
The author knows a French business-man 
whose temper is so hot and whose tongue so 
caustic that he is forced to employ foreigners 
because French people will not work for him. 

The etiquette of France is different from 
that of England and America : in many ways 
it is more exact, and in many ways more 
lax. If you meet a man in Paris half a 
dozen times a day he will shake you by 
the hand on each occasion; but possibly he 
will use his left hand, and if he meets 
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two friends at the same time he will shake 
hands with both of them at once. The 
words pardon and merci are heard con¬ 
tinuously ; but it is unusual for a man to 
offer his seat to a woman in a crowded Metro 
train. And still sometimes rapiers flash and 
pistols shoot to vindicate honour early of a 
morning in the Bois de Boulogne or the Bois 
de Vincennes. 

When, from your seat on the Boulevard, 
you see a woman going by with painted lips 
and rouged cheeks you must not jump to 
the conclusion that she is a fille de joie. 
Almost all Parisiennes use cosmetics. And 
if, at the Bal Tabarin or some such place, 
you pick up a scrap of argot , for the love of 
your immortal soul hide it away and never 
bring it out in public. There is nothing more 
dangerous than French slang. 

There are a great many tilings in Paris 
which give the Anglo-Saxon visitor a wrong 
impression of the French, and perhaps that is 
because France is a country where individual 
liberty is very highly rated. No doubt there 
is as much red tape in her Government as 
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in any other Government, but the ordinary 
man in the street does not often get his feet 
entangled in it. 

Whether this liberty is to be applauded 
or deplored is not a matter for a book like 
this ; but the fact remains that in France one 
may purchase a drink at any time, one may 
buy chocolates after eight o’clock without 
committing a criminal offence, one may do 
many tilings which are forbidden in other 
countries, and—unhappily—one may purchase 
disgusting literature at almost any kiosque. 

It cannot be denied that much of the 
literature of this type is produced by 
avaricious Frenchmen, but a good deal of 
it—and particularly that printed in our own 
language—is inspired by foreigners. There 
is an extraordinary number of foreigners in 
Paris, and sarcastic Frenchmen have been 
heard to say that in a little while the “ English 
spoken here " notices will have to be taken 
from the shop windows, and replaced with 
“Id on parle Frangais.’’ 

The tourist who wishes to be happy in 
Paris should leave behind him all his national 

B 
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prejudices and customs. He should not try 
to become a Frenchman for a fortnight, but 
he should rid himself of the idea that those 
things which are done in France differently 
from the way they are done in his own country 
are necessarily ludicrous or bad. 

Only when these national blinkers have 
been cast aside will he capture a true glimpse 
of this fair Paris, with her long, wide, 
wonderful streets, her beautiful buildings, her 
noble thoughts set up in bronze and stone, 
her constant gaiety, and her charm—that 
comes of her sunlight, her tree - lined 
boulevards, her lovely women, her bright 
kiosques, her boisterous cafes ; that comes of 
a host of sparkling things, and comes most 
of all of that essence that is found only in 
the Paris air. It is a charm as fresh and 
dainty as that of a young girl. 

Unlike London, Paris never sleeps. In any 
hour of the twenty-four somewhere she is 
awake with laughing life. Till late at night 
her streets and boulevards roar and sing with 
voices and footsteps and traffic ; later still 
Montmartre is as bright as day. From three 
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till seven in the morning the odd cabarets in 
Les Halles resound to the tap of dancing feet; 
and then the round begins again, and goes on 
daily, Sunday as well. 

There are no people on earth who enjoy 
themselves so thoroughly—and with so little 
—as do the French. Beauty and laughter 
are worshipped like gods. Bands play on the 
slightest provocation; carnival processions 
pass through the streets several times a 
year; on every tramcar are four sockets in 
which flags are placed on gala-days; every¬ 
thing is made an excuse for a celebration. 

Come to Paris in the spring, when the air 
is like wine, and the trees are clad in new 
leaves, and the restaurants have moved 
their tables out on to the pavements, and 
the Seine is sparkling under the bridges, and 
flowers are sold outside the Madeleine and 
on the quais, and Sacre Coeur is like a fairy 
palace in the clouds, and the Champs Elysees 
and the Bois de Boulogne are filled with 
lovely children and lovely women. 

Come to Paris then, and you will come 
again. 



CHAPTER II 

Wiiere to Stay in Pans 

HTHE hotels of Paris are as diversified as 
its restaurants and amusements. For 
those who can afford it, the luxury of the 
Crillon, the Ritz, the Plaza-Athenee and 
others of the kind is hard to resist; but 
for those who ask of an hotel only that it 
should be a clean and comfortable place in 
which to sleep, there are many excellent 
little establishments where really good accom¬ 
modation can be obtained at prices which 
seem ridiculous when compared with English 
and American standards. 

It must not be thought that these little 
hotels are situated in inaccessible neighbour¬ 
hoods. There are scores of them in the 
eighth arrondissement (Elysee), which contains 
many of the caravansarai of the opulent. 
Most of the small places are to be found in 
side-streets off the main thoroughfares. The 

20 
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streets which debouch on the Avenue 
de rOp£ra, the Grands Boulevards, the 
Boulevards Haussmann and Malesherbes are 
rich hunting - grounds; so are the streets 
round about the Gare St. Lazare, and those 
near the Boulevards Montmartre and 
Montparnasse. 

Many of these places do not demand the 
strictest morality from their clientele, and 
there is a legend to the effect that those 
small private hotels which hang their signs 
aslant above their doors are establishments 
where, to put it politely, no questions are 
asked. 

Whether this is true or not, a great many of 
the small private hotels in Paris—particularly 
those in Montmartre—wear their signs this 
way, and in one place where the author stayed 
for months, unaware that anything particu¬ 
larly continental was going on, he saw one 
day on the wall of the bureau a list of the 
hotel's guests, amongst which were several 
items such as this : 

Chambre 19. Monsieur So-and-so and 

Mademoiselle So-and-so. 
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The French code of morals may be better 
or worse than ours. It is certainly a different 
code, and any fastidious traveller in France 
will be much happier if he makes himself 
realise this at once and ceases to bother 
about it. For the French are a discreet 
people : one might live in an hotel for months 
without realising that it was conducted on a 
different system from that of the average 
English establishment. 

Paris is essentially a city of nocturnal 
activities, and therefore no difficulty is 
experienced in re-entering an hotel at almost 
any hour. You press the bell-push, and the 
valet, from his little coop somewhere in 
the hall, operates an automatic contrivance 
which opens the door. This seems an eerie 
procedure at first. You tip-toe into the hall, 
which is lit by a dim electric light. No one 
is there. You mount the stairs carefully, and 
from a hole in the wall a weary voice comes 
startlingly with a whispered: “ Bon soir, 
monsieur.” 

The valet of a small hotel in the centre 
of Paris leads a peculiarly unenviable 
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existence. At six o’clock in the morning you 
may see him, in his red-striped waistcoat, 
preparing petits dejeuners or cleaning boots. 
Till noon he assists the femme de chambre 
—often his wife—to make beds and clean 
rooms. Thereafter he performs innumerable 
odd jobs, and, if he is lucky, gets to bed for 
an hour or two in the afternoon. He is up 
again later, performing more odd jobs, and 
at midnight he finally retires to his coop— 
which is often no bigger than a prison-cell, 
and is usually unventilated. Thence, possibly 
till live o’clock in the morning, returning 
revellers awaken him at intervals. 

Sometimes the femme de chambre takes his 
place at night, and in some small hotels he 
has no coop at all, but makes a bed in the 
salon or the bureau, and hides it at dawn. 

Those who prefer to stay in pensions, 
furnished rooms or appartements will find 
something to suit them by reference to the 
small advertisements in the French, English 
and American newspapers published in Paris. 
For furnished rooms and appartements 
L’Intransigeant is one of the best to get. 
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each week to the femme de menage and the 
valet de chambre is a good investment in 
coinfort and attention. 


OPERA AND MADELEINE DISTRICT 


Continental .. .. Frs. 

Rue de Castiglione. 

Edouard VII. 

Avenue de 1 ’Opera. 

Ritz . 

Place Venddmc. 

Westminster . 
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Royat Park .. .. Frs. 

Rue de Castellane. 

Single 

Room 

18-30 

Double 

Room 

30-45 

En 

Pension 

Gaillon . 

Rue Gaillon. 

25-40 

30-60 

— 

BETWEEN OPBRA 

AND 

MONTMARTRE 

Bohy . 

Rue Montholon 

60-75 

75-100 

150-250 

Grand. Hotel Bergere .. 
Rue Bergere. 
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Moderns Hotel Lafayette 
Rue Lafayette. 

a 
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Hdtel Terminus Nord 

35-45 

55-65 

From 60 


Bd. Denain. 

Alexandre . „ 

Place St. Augustin. 

Helios . „ 

Rue de la Victoire. 

LEFT BANK 


Lutetia .125-175 150-250 — 

Bd, Raspail. 

Bourgogne . 60-75 75-100 150-250 


Rue de Bourgogne. 
Victoria Palace .. 
Rue Blaise-Desgoffe. 
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OTHER DISTRICTS 

Single Double En 

Room Room Pension 

Paris-Lyon-Palace Fes. 
Rue de Lyon. (Gare 
de Lyon.) 

60-75 

75-100 

150-250 

Hotel Du Rhdne .. 

Rue J. J. Rousseau, 
(Between Halles & 
Palais Royale.) 

35-40 

55 - 6 o 

From 60 

Hotel Exelmans .. 

Bd. Exelmans. 

(Auteuil.) 

20-40 

25-50 


Bellevue . 

Rue de Turbigo. (Bd. 
de Sebastopol.) 

35-40 

55 - 6 o 

From 60 




CHAPTER III 

Getting about in Pans 

HPHE best way for the tourist to get about 
in Paris is to make use of some of the 
hundreds of taxicabs with which the city is 
provided. He will find this somewhat nerve- 
racking, for although there is a speed-limit 
of twenty-five miles per hour, the taxi-drivers 
do not seem to know about it yet. 

Compared with the taxi-fares of London, 
those of Paris are very cheap. A trip from 
the Opera to the farthest gate does not cost 
more than twelve or fifteen francs during the 
day. After eleven at night, however, fares 
are doubled. A pourboire, amounting to 
about twenty per cent, of the fare, must be 
paid to the driver. 

First amongst the less expensive methods 
of transport is the Metro. One may travel 
in a first-class carriage on the Metro any 

29 
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distance for seventy-five centimes. In con¬ 
junction with the Nord-Sud, the smaller of 
the two underground railways of Paris, every 
important district is served by this system. 
It is not, however, either so clean or so airy 
as the London underground railways, and 
— particularly during the morning and 
evening rush-hours—some carriages bear a 
strong resemblance to the Black Hole of 
Calcutta. 

The Paris buses, which are swift, roaring, 
single-deck monsters, some of them with 
six wheels, go almost everywhere as well, 
but they stop only at the official stopping- 
places, at most of which are shelters where 
passengers can wait. At these stopping- 
places will be found pads of small numbered 
tickets, or else machines which deliver 
numbered tickets when a lever is pressed. 
During the rush-hours each waiting traveller 
takes a ticket, and by this system queues 
are avoided, for the conductors allow 
passengers to enter the buses only in the 
numerical order of the tickets they hold. 

It should be noted that there arc two 
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classes of seats on the Paris buses, those in 
the front costing more than those in the rear. 

Where the buses and the Metro do not go, 
a tram will find its way. In the central 
districts of the city are stopping-places at 
the Madeleine, Etoile, Gare St. Lazare, 
Opera, Rue du Quatre Septembre, Louvre, 
and on the quais. 

The pedestrian in Paris will find the 
city much less confusing than London. It 
is split up into twenty sections, known as 
arrondissements, and these work outwards in 
spiral form, commencing at the Louvre. 

The Seine divides the city into two portions. 
The Right Bank, which is the larger and most 
important, contains the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
8th, gth, loth, nth, 12th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 
19th and 20th arrondissements, and on the 
Left Bank are the 5th, Gth, 7th, 13th, 14th 
and 15th. 

The names of these arrondissements are as 
follows : 

1st. Louvre. (Containing : Louvre, Tuileries, Palais 
Royal, Palais de Justice, Les Halles, Avenue de 1’Opera, 
Place Venddme, etc.) 
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2nd. Bourse. (Bourse, Bibliotheque Nationale, 
etc.) 

3rd. Temple. (Temple, Conservatoire des Arts et 
Metiers, Lycee Victor Hugo.) 

4th. Hdtel de Ville. (lie de la Citd, lie St. Louis, 
Notre Dame, Place des Vosges, Hotel de Ville.) 

5th. Pantheon. (Jardin des Plantes, Sorbonne, 
Pantheon, Musde Cluny, Military Plospital.) 

6th. Luxembourg. (Musde and Jardin du 
Luxembourg, Ecolc des Beaux Arts, Ecole de Medicine, 
Military Prison, Odeon, Observatoire, St. Sulpice, 
St. Germain des Pr<is.) 

7th. Palais-Bourbon. (Tour Eiffel, Champ de 
Mars, Ecole Militaire, Invalides, Chambre des Deputes, 
Gare d'Orleans.) 

8th. E lysee. (Madeleine, Gare St. Lazare, Grand 
and Petit Palaces, Elysee, Champs Elysees.) 

9th. Opera. (Opdra, Trinite, etc.) 

10th. Entrepot. (Gare du Nord, Gare de 1 ’Est, St. 
Lazare Prison, Rue Lafayette, Bd. Magenta, Bd 
de Strasbourg.) 

nth. Popincourt. (Place de la Republique, Place 
Voltaire, Place de la Nation.) 

12th. Reuilly. (Bastille, Gare de Lyon.) 

13th. Gobelins. (Hdpital de la Pitie, Place d’ltalie.) 

14th. Observatoire. (Parc de Montsouris, 
Observatoire, CimetiSre du Montparnasse, Bd. Raspail.) 
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15th. Vaugirard. (Gare de Ouest, National Printing 
Works.) 

16th. Passy and Aute.aU. (Trocadero, Avenue du 
Bois de Boulogne, Lycee Moliere.) 

17th. Batignolles-Monceau. (Gare aux Merchandises, 
Bds. Batignolles and Courcelles.) 

18th. Butte - Montmartre. (Cimetiere du Nord 
Montmartre, Sacre Cocur, Place Blanche, Place Pigalle, 
etc.) 

19th. Buttes-Chaumont. (A workmen’s quarter that 
it is better not to penetrate at night.) 

20th. Menilmontant. (Cimetiere du Pere Lachaise.) 

In the centre of that part of the Seine 
which flows through Paris are the two islands, 
the lie de la Cite and the lie St. Louis. The 
He de la Cite comprised the whole of Paris 
in Roman times. To-day it holds the Palais 
de Justice, the Conciergerie, the Hotel de 
Ville, Notre Dame, the Prefecture de Police, 
etc. The He St. Louis gives room to nothing 
of very great importance, but it is charming 
by reason of its quaint houses and old 
streets. 

In a book of this size it would be impossible 
to follow the perambulations of all the streets 

c 
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of Paris, but a few words about the main 
points of the city may be of service. 

Madeleine. A person with his back to the 
door of the Madeleine has on his left the 
commencement of the Grands Boulevards— 
Bds. Madeleine, des Capucines, des Italiens, 
Montmartre, Poissonniere and Bonne-Nouvelle 
•—which pass the Rue de la Paix and the Rue 
Scribe, cross the Place de l’Opera, and lead 
to the Porte St. Denis and the Place de la 
Republique, beyond which is Pdre Lachaise. 
On his right is the Bd. Malesherbes, which 
passes the Parc Monceau, crosses the Bd. 
de Courcelles and the Avenue de Wagram, 
and terminates at the Porte de Champerret. 
In front is the Rue Roy ale, which crosses the 
Rue St. Honord, and leads to the Place de la 
Concorde, beyond which is the Chambre 
des Deputes and the Bd. Raspail, which leads 
into Montparnasse. At the back of the 
Madeleine is the Rue Tronchet, which crosses 
the Bd. Haussmann, where are found the 
two big department-stores, Printemps and 
Lafayette, and leads, by way of the Rue du 
Havre, to the Gare St. Lazare. 
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Oj>era. This faces the Place and Avenue 
of the same name. The Avenue leads to the 
Palais Royal, the Comedie Franpaise and the 
Rue de Rivoli. Right and left are the Grands 
Boulevards (see p. 34), with the Cafe de la 
Paix on the corner on the right. Cross the 
Place de T Opera to the right and the Rue 
de la Paix is found ; cross to the left to the 
Rue du Quatre Septembre, which leads to 
the Bourse and the Place de la Republique. 
Behind the Opera House is the Bd. Hauss- 
mann, and there, too, will be found the Rue 
Lafayette, which leads to the Gare du Nord. 

Place de la Concorde. Standing at the foot 
of the Rue Royale, the tourist will find on 
his right, near the centre of the Place, the 
commencement of the Avenue des Champs 
Elysees. On his left are the Jar din des 
Tuileries and the Rue de Rivoli, which leads 
past the Louvre, and (divided from the river 
by some short streets) past the lie de la Citb 
and the lie St. Louis, to the Rue St. Antoine, 
which terminates at the Place de la Bastille. 

Place de I’Etoile (Place of the Star) is so 
named because twelve main streets radiate 
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from it. The centre is the Arc de Triomphe, 
beneath which is the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier of France. Amongst these twelve 
streets are the Avenue Marceau, which leads 
to the Place de l’Alma and the river ; the 
Avenue des Champs Elysees (see p, 35); 
the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, which leads 
to the Bois; and the Avenue de Wagram 
(see p. 34), which is joined at the Place des 
Ternes by the Bd. de Courcelles, which leads 
to Montmartre ; the Avenue Kldber, which 
leads to the Trocad6ro, on the other side of 
which is the Tour Eiffel. 

Place. Blanche. Facing the Moulin Rouge, 
the tourist has on his left part of the Bd. de 
Clichy, which leads to the Place de Clichy, 
Bd. des Batignolles, Bd. de Courcelles, the 
Avenue de Wagram (see p. 34), and thence 
to the Etoile. On his right is the rest of the 
Bd. de Clichy, leading to the Place Pigalle 
{Rat Mart, Zelli’s, Abbaye, etc.), and the Bd. 
Rochechouart. In front of him is the Rue 
Lepic, which leads past the Moulin de la 
Galette up to all the queer streets and stone 
stairways which terminate at Sacr6 Cceur, 
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Place du Tertre, etc., at the top of the Butte. 
Behind him is the Rue Blanche, which 
meanders down the hill to the Place de la 
Trinite and the Rue de Chateaudun. On the 
other side of the Rue de Chateaudun is the 
Rue de la Chausee d'Antin, which terminates 
at the Bd. des Italiens, near the Opera. 

Boulevard Raspail is the street which the 
tourist will most probably travel by when he 
goes to Montparnasse. It is an extremely 
long street, and commences at the Pont de la 
Concorde on the Left Bank. It passes the 
end of the Bd. St. Germain, where the Odeon 
will be found (a long way down), is crossed 
by the Rue de Fleurus, which leads to the 
Jardin du Luxembourg, and is crossed again 
by the Bd. du Montparnasse. At this last 
crossing will be found the Cafes Dome and 
de la Rotonde. Near these two places, at 
146, Bd. du Montparnasse, is the Jockey (see 
“ Montparnasse ”). Turn to the left along the 
Bd. du Montparnasse, and the Carrefour de 
TObservatoire is gained, and here commences 
the Bd. St. Michel. 



CHAPTER IV 


Historical Pans 
I 

TN the second half of this chapter will 
A be found what the author hopes is a 
comprehensive list of those buildings and 
monuments of Paris which are most intimately 
connected with her history ; but the interest 
of so many tourists is attracted to the trial 
and execution of Louis XVI. and to the 
St. Bartholomew Massacre, that it has been 
thought best to include something more than 
a few addresses concerning these dramatic 
episodes in the romantic story of the city. 

The War of the Fronde, of which many 
tourists have never heard, has also been 
considered worthy of special mention. 

Tke St. Bartholomew Massacre. 

Felibien and Lobineau, two Benedictine 
monks, who wrote an enormous Histoire de 

38 
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la Ville de Paris, have told in this how 
Catherine de Medici, Charles IX., and his 
brother, the Due d'Anjou, called a meeting of 
powerful Catholics beneath the trees of the 
Tuileries Gardens, on an evening in August, 
1572, and there evolved the infamous plan 
which was destined to crush the Huguenots 
for ever. 

Once the decision for the massacre had been 
made, no time was lost. Arms and ammu¬ 
nition were stored in the Louvre. Twelve 
thousand arquebusiers were placed under the 
command of the Due de Guise, and the 
Catholic citizens of Paris were secretly ordered 
to wear a white armlet, a white cross in their 
caps, and, all who could use a sword, to 
report to the Hotel de Ville at midnight of 
August 23rd. 

The signal for the massacre was to be the 
ringing of the bells of the Palais de Justice 
and of St. Germain 1 'Auxerrois ; but for two 
hours after midnight they were silent, while 
Catherine, in the King's chambers in the 
Louvre, taunted him with cowardice, and 
preyed upon his fears of the Huguenots, 
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because he could not bring himself to sign 
the order for which the Due de Guise was 
waiting. 

At last the powerful Regent broke down the 
weak will of the King, and in a storm of passion 
he called for the death of every Huguenot 
in France — “ Let none be left to reproach 
me ! ” 

At two o’clock in the morning the bells of 
St. Germain l’Auxerrois were rung, echoed by 
those of the Palais de Justice, and the Due 
de Guise and his men left the Louvre upon 
their bloody errand. 

The Huguenot Admiral Coligny, friend of 
the King but enemy of the Due, was one of 
the first victims. Guise's men stabbed him 
to death in Iris bed, and flung his body down 
to their noble master, who stood waiting in 
the courtyard. 

Meanwhile, Huguenot noblemen in the 
houses near by were dragged out of their 
beds and poignarded ; Huguenot courtiers at 
the Louvre were massacred in the courtyard, 
while the young King stood at a window 
saying : “ Let none escape ! ” And in every 
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part of the city Catholics were rising, sword 
in hand, to answer the summons of the 
bells. 

For two days and two nights the butchery 
went on, and neither women nor children 
received mercy. There was no escape, for 
the gates of the city were locked, and the king 
held the keys. The courtyard of the Louvre 
and the main streets became impassable 
because of the dead bodies heaped in them, 
and so much blood ran into the Seine that it 
was red under the Paris bridges. 

There is no record of the number who died 
in this massacre, but it was not less than two 
thousand, and many authorities estimate it 
as high as twenty thousand. 


TLe Trial and Execution of Louis XVI. 

It does not seem to be generally known that 
Napoleon Bonaparte witnessed the trial and 
execution of Louis XVI., and the Emperor's 
account of these dramatic incidents, written 
in a letter to Fanchet, who subsequently 
published it in his Memoirs, is likely to be 
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of more interest to the tourist than any 
account which the author could write. 

Napoleon wrote : 

. . Detained by business at Versailles, 
I only returned to Paris on the 16th of 
January. I had consequently lost three 
or four scenes of this ambitious tragedy, 
but on the 18th I attended the National 
Convention. Ah, my friend ! Whatever these 
revolutionary maniacs may say, a monarch 
is not merely a man : his head will fall, it 
is true, with that of the shepherd, but he who 
commands the murder will shudder at his 
own temerity ; and were he not compelled 
by the force of his secret motives, the sentence 
would expire on his lips ere its utterance. 

“ I gazed eagerly on the intrepid mortals 
who were about to dare to pronounce on the 
fate of their virtuous sovereign. I studied 
their looks—scrutinised their very hearts. 
. . . No pen could with justice describe 

the situation of the people in the galleries. 
Silent, gloomy, breathless, their looks were 
alternately directed towards the accused, 
his advocate and his judge. Circumstance as 
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strange as horrible, d’Orleans’s vote was 
‘ Death ! ' The shock of electricity would 
have been less visibly felt : the assembly 
rose with one spontaneous start of horror, 
and the hall reverberated the murmur of 
similar and responsive feeling: one man 
alone, immovable as a rock, kept his seat 
—it was I! 

“ I ventured to inquire of myself the cause 
of this indifference ; I found it in ambition— 
only such a sentiment could reconcile the 
conduct of the Due d’Orleans ; to me, there¬ 
fore, it was natural: he sought a throne to 
which he had no title, and such acquisitions 
are not to be made without forfeiting the right 
to virtuous and general estimation. 

“ I shall now, my friend, become concise : 
I do not like the unfolding of funeral crape. 
The king was condemned to death ! And if 
the 21st. of January did not for ever affix an 
odium on the French character, at least it 
added a glorious name to the list of martyrs ! 

“ What a town was Paris on this awful 
day : the population appeared in a state of 
stupefaction! It seemed that the people 
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assembled only to exchange gloomy looks, 
and to fly from each other without speaking. 
The streets were deserted, and houses and 
palaces wore the appearance of tombs. The 
air even seemed to smell of the executioner. 
To be brief, the descendant of St. Louis was 
led to death, through files of mournful 
automata, but lately his subjects. 

“ If anyone be near you, my friend, when 
you read this dispatch (even if it be your 
father) conceal from him what follows—it 
is a stain on the stuff of which my character 
is made. That Napoleon Bonaparte should 
be sensibly affected at the destruction of a 
human being, and constrained to keep his 
bed from the consequence of this impression, 
is a fact scarcely to be believed, though true, 
and one which I cannot avow without blushing 
with contempt for myself. Yes, I experienced 
a feeling which, however admirable in another, 
was disgraceful to one who disavowed all 
the weakness of the human heart. 

“The night preceding the 2ist. of January 
I had not closed my eyes ; yet I was unable 
to account to myself for the cause of my 
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unusual agitation. I rose early, and eagerly 
ran wherever the crowd was assembling. I 
wondered at, or rather I despised, the passive 
imbecility of forty thousand National Guards, 
of whom nine-tenths were only mechanically 
the agents of the executioner. At the Porte 
St. Denis I met Santerre : he was followed by 
a numerous staff. I should have liked to 
have cut off his ears ; but I spat at him, not 
being able to do more. 

“ Proceeding along the Boulevards, I reached 
the Place de la Revolution. I was ignorant 
of the invention of a guillotine : a cold 
perspiration crept over me. A stranger 
who stood near me attributed my agitation 
and paleness to a peculiar interest in the 
King of France. 

“ ' Be of good cheer,’ said he. ‘ He will 
not perish. The Convention is only desirous 
of proving its power, and he will meet his 
pardon at the foot of the scaffold.’ 

“' If that be so,’ replied I, ‘ the Con- 
ventionists are not themselves far from their 
fall, and never would culprits more richly 
deserve their fate. He who attacks a Hon, 
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and would avoid being destroyed by him, 
should not wound, but throw him dead upon 
the spot.’ 

“ A low and confused roar was heard—-it 
was the royal victim ! I hurried forward, 
elbowing and elbowed ; I approached as far 
as I could—all my efforts to get near were 
vain ; the scaffold was hid from me by an 
armed force. 

“ The rolling of drums suddenly interrupted 
the mournful silence of the assembled 
multitude. 

“ ' It is the signal of his release ! ’ said the 
stranger. 

“ ‘ And it will rebound on his murderers,’ 
I replied. ' In such a case half a crime is a 
weakness.’ 

“ A momentary silence ensued. Suddenly 
something fell heavily bn the scaffold : the 
noise struck at my heart. I inquired the 
cause of a gendarme. 

“ ‘ It is the falling of the knife,’ he replied. 

“ ‘ The king is not then saved ? He is 
dead ! ' 

“ I became insensible for some minutes; 
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and, without knowing by whom I had been 
taken from the crowd, I found myself on 
the Quai des Theatins; there I recovered 
some degree of recollection, but I could utter 
no words except: ‘ He is dead ! ’ 

“In a state of distraction I reached home, 
but at least an hour elapsed before I had 
perfectly regained my senses.” 


La Fronde 

Anne of Austria, Regent of France during 
the minority of Louis XIV., depleted the 
public funds so seriously that in 1646, at a 
time when more than twenty thousand debtors 
lay in the gaols, she made an effort to replenish 
the Treasury by ordering the Parlement to 
impose a heavy tax upon all goods entering 
Paris. But, supported by the infuriated 
Parisians, the Parlement defied her, refusing 
to countenance such a tax, and she was forced 
to give way. 

Two years later, however, on August 26th, 
1648, the imperious Regent attempted a 
coup d'etat. While a service in thanksgiving 
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for the victory of Lens was being celebrated 
in Notre Dame she caused three of the most 
powerful members of the Parlement to be 
arrested. 

At dawn of the next morning the streets 
of Paris were barricaded, and every citizen 
was in revolt. 

De Retz, the Archbishop of the city, 
hurried to the Palais Royal, informed Anne 
of the seriousness of the situation, and pleaded 
with her to calm the people. 

“ It is a revolt to believe that there is 
a revolt,” she answered. “ Order will be 
restored.” 

Incensed by this snub, de Retz made himself 
leader of the insurrection, and before long 
Anne was forced to capitulate for the second 
time. 

But she was not beaten, and in the following 
February she moved the Court from Paris 
to St. Germain, and there had an army 
recruited under CondA 

This was the beginning of the War of the 
Fronde, one of the most astonishing episodes 
in the history of Paris. The citizens raised a 
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militia, joined the Due de Beaufort, who 
commanded a small company of gallants 
and swashbucklers, and captured the Bastille. 
From St. Germain, meanwhile,-Conde brought 
his army of eight thousand to besiege the city, 
wherein one hundred thousand citizens, armed 
with everything that could be used as a 
weapon, sheltered behind the walls. 

This farcical War of the Fronde, which got 
its name from the catapult battles of the 
Paris schoolboys, lasted for nearly a year, 
and gave rise to the most ludicrous incidents 
of any war in history. 

Large companies of “ cavalry,” which were 
recruited by impressing one man and one horse 
from every house with a carriage-gate, were 
sent out against the besiegers, urged on by 
the gibes and insults of the Parisians. A 
meeting with half a dozen Royalist soldiers 
invariably sent these defenders back again 
into shelter, and the people of Paris, always 
ready to see a joke, even against themselves, 
turned these incidents into songs, which they 
sang outside the wine-shops where de Retz 
and his officers held their “ Councils of War.” 

D 
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Eventually everybody grew tired of it, 
de Retz was induced to come to terms by 
the promise of a cardinalship, and in April, 
1649, the Court returned to Paris. 

But that was not the end of the Fronde, 
for the Parisians rose up in arms again when 
Conde’s tyranny, following on his success, 
became too hard to bear. 

He was arrested, and sent to the Chateau de 
Vincennes, But de Retz did not get his 
cardinal’s hat, and this breach of faith on 
the part of the Court infuriated him into 
joining forces with Conde’s powerful friends. 

Again Anne was forced to yield. Conde 
was released. He escaped to the south, 
raised an anti-Royalist army, fought a bloody 
battle with the Royalist troops outside the 
Porte St. Antoine, and once more was the 
victor. 

But he did not remain dictator of 
Paris for long. Soon Mazarin, Anne’s chief 
minister, crushed the Fronde for ever, Conde 
fled to Flanders, de Retz was imprisoned 
at Vincennes, and the power of the Throne 
was so well established that when next 
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the Parlement, which had defied it for 
so long, tried to assert its authority, the 
young Louis XIV., booted and spurred, 
and with a whip in his hand (according to 
Voltaire) strode into the Council Chamber 
and perpetrated his most celebrated insult : 
“ L’ itat — c'est moi ! ” 


II 

PLACES OF INTEREST 

Arc de Triomphe, Place de l’Etoile, proclaims the 
fame of Napoleon I. Beneath it is the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier, and the ever-burning flame. Open 
daily from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., and to 5 p.m. in summer. 

Notre Dame, lie de la Cite. Open daily. One of the 
most beautiful cathedrals in the world. Commenced 
in 1163, it was completed in 1250. The Tresor, 
consisting of gorgeously-decorated vestments, etc., is 
shown on payment of a small fee. 

Louvre, Place du Louvre. Open daily from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m,, and to 5 p.m. in summer, with the exception 
of Mondays and holidays. Thui-sday afternoon 
and Sunday free; other days, small entrance fee. 
This is one of the largest palaces in existence. 
Commenced by Framjois I. in the early 16th century, 
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it was not completed until 1857. It now contains 
what is probably the world’s finest collection of works 
of art. In the Salle de la Venus de Milo is the cele¬ 
brated statue of that name. The Winged Victory of 
Samothrace will be found at the top of the Escalicr 
Daru, and the Mona Lisa of Da Vinci in the Grande 
Galerie, Room VI., Bay C. Every Monday at 10.30 
a.m. and 2.30 p.m. there are promenade lectures in 
English. 

Napoleon’s Tomb and Invalides. Open from noon to 
4 p.m. and to 5 p.m. in summer. Closed on Mondays. 
Free on Sundays, Tuesdays and Thursdays. The 
Tomb of the Emperor is one of the most impressive 
sights in Paris, and no tourist should fail to visit it. 
The Hotel des Invalides, a home for old and invalid 
soldiers, was founded by Louis XIV. Behind the 
tomb is an interesting museum. 

SacrS Cceur, Butte de Montmartre. A modern 
building, which looks best from a distance. A splendid 
view of Paris can be obtained from the dome on a 
clear day. In front of the church is a curious statue, 
that of a nobleman who was executed for failing to 
salute a religious procession. 

Palais de Justice, lie de la Cite. Open on week-days 
from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. The home of the kings of 
France up to the time of Charles II. It has been 
partially destroyed many times, and frequently enlarged 
and rebuilt. 
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Conciergerie. (Part of the Palais de Justice.) Here 
Marie Antoinette and Robespierre were imprisoned. 
Their cells may be visited by special permission from 
the Prefet de Police. This permission must be asked 
for in writing, and here is a model of the letter which 
should be sent: 

Monsieur le Prefet de Police, 

Prefecture de Police, 

Paris. 

Monsieur, 

J'ai Vhonneur de vous demander la permission de 

visiter la cellule de Marie Antoinette d la Conciergerie. 

Veuillez agrecr, Monsieur le Prefet, avec mes 

remerciments anticipes, mes dislinguees salutations. 

(Signature) . 

Hotel de Ville. This building, which was finished 
in 1882, is one of the finest modern edifices in Europe. 
The Place de I'Hdtel de Ville used to he known as the 
Place de Greve, and here heretics were burned and 
criminals tortured and executed. 

Palais Royal. Completed by Cardinal Richelieu in 
1634. Anne of Austria and her two sons, one of whom 
became Louis XIV., lived here. In the garden at the 
hack was the Cafe Foy, from a table of which Camille 
Desmoulins sounded the tocsin of the Revolution. A 
statue of him is to be seen here. 

Sainte Chapette, Bd. du Palais. The church which 
Saint Louis built as a sanctuary for the Crown of 
Thorns. Ruskin called it: " The most precious piece 
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of Gothic in Northern Europe.” During the Revolution 
it was used as a granary, and later as a club. 

£glise St, Germain VAuxerrois, Place du Louvre. 
The bells of this church—which were destroyed during 
the Revolution—gave the signal for the Massacre of 
the Huguenots on Sunday, St. Bartholomew’s Day, 
1572. (See page 38.) 

Place de la Bastille. A line of white stones in the 
road used to mark the site of the notorious fortress 
and prison (a model of which may be seen in the 
Musde Carnavalet), but these have now worn away. 
Some of the stones of the Bastille were built into the 
Pont de la Concorde, in order that the people of France 
might tread them underfoot for ever. The column in 
the Place de la Bastille was erected to the memory of 
those killed in the insurrection of July, 1830. 

Sglise St. Germain des Pres, Place St. Germain des 
Prds. Built 1000-1163, enlarged 1237, and many 
times restored. A beautiful and interesting building. 

Tour St. Jacques, Square St. Jacques. (Near H6tel 
de Ville.) All that remains of a fifteenth-century 
church, that was sold to the house-breakers and 
demolished during the Revolution. From the top of 
the tower Pascal made some barometrical experiments. 

Musee du Luxembourg (Left Bank),' contains a 
collection of modern sculpture and paintings. Open 
every day, except Mondays, from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
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and to 5 p.m. in summer. Whistler’s portrait of his 
mother is here. 

Palais du Luxembourg (near Mus6e). This palace 
was built for Marie de Medicis, widow of Henry IV., 
in 1612, and was used by the kings and queens of 
France until the Revolution. Then it became a prison, 
and Danton and Camille Desmoulins were incarcerated 
in it. During the Directory and the Consulate it was 
the seat of Government. Napoleon I. made it the 
Senate. Under Louis Philippe it was a house of peers. 
It became the Senate again at the time of Napoleon III. 
During the parliamentary vacation it may be visited 
on week-days from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. The grounds of 
the Palace are charming, and here may be seen the 
picturesque Medici Fountain, well worth a pilgrimage. 

Pglise St. Sulpice (Left Bank). An ugly church, 
built between 1665 and 1777, but interesting because 
here Camille Desmoulins was married, with Robespierre 
acting as best man. 

Place de la Concorde has been known as Place de 
Louis XV. and Place de la Revolution. As seen to-day 
it dates from 1854. Here, during the Reign of Terror, 
stood the guillotine, by which perished Louis XVI., 
Marie Antoinette, Robespierre, Madame Roland and 
hundreds of others, 

Madeleine. A beautiful church, begun in 1764 
and completed in 1842. From 1806 till 1815 it was a 
" Temple of Glory.” 
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Sorbonne (Left Bank) is comparatively modern, 
but in the Rue de la Sorbonne may be seen the old 
chapel, all that remains of Richelieu’s original building. 
Here is his tomb. Not far away was the Church of 
St. Benoist, where Francois Villon killed his rival, 
Cher mo yd. 

Venddme Column, Place Venddme, was cast from 
cannon captured during the Napoleonic Wars. It 
was torn down during the Commune of 1871, but 
was erected again by the Third Republic in 1875. 

Tuileries. The Palace of this name, which was 
burned by the Commune in 1871, stood at the east 
end of the gardens. These gardens are still much 
the same as when Le Notre designed them for 
Louis XIV. 

Cglise St. Gervais (near H6tel de Ville). The fafade 
of this old church, which dates from the late fifteenth 
century, is regarded as a masterpiece of art. It was 
here, on Good Friday, 1918, that 75 people were killed 
and 90 wounded by one of the German " Big Bertha ” 
shells. 

Portes St. Marlin and St. Denis (Grands Boulevards) 
were erected early in the seventeenth century to 
commemorate Louis XIV.'s victories in Holland, 
Germany and Spain. 

Pantheon (Left Bank). This building, which occupies 
the highest hill in the Quartier Latin, is a cold and 
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unfriendly place. Once intended to be the Tomb of 
Napoleon, it is now a monument to other great men 
of France. Some interesting mural paintings can be 
seen here, and also the tombs of Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Zola, etc. 

Bourse. Those who are used to the sober English 
way of doing things will find the hectic noontide 
activity on the steps of the Bourse sufficiently enter¬ 
taining for half an hour. 

Tour Eiffel (Champ de Mars). Built by the engineer 
Gustav Eiffel for the Exhibition of 1889, this ghastly 
erection is 985 feet high, and is now used as a wireless 
station. William Morris used to lunch each day at a 
restaurant underneath it, because that was the only 
place in Paris where he " couldn't see the damn 
thing! ” The tower is open daily, and lifts take sight¬ 
seers to the various platforms. 

Pere Lachaise (Bd. de Menilmontant), has been a 
cemetery since 1804. Here are the tombs of Aboard 
and Heloise, Chopin, Marshal Ney (“ the bravest of 
the brave ”), Moliere, Oscar Wilde, Sarah Bernhardt, 
etc. 

Rue de Rivoli. Opposite the Continental Hotel 
stood the old Salle de Manege where, at eight o'clock 
on the evening of January 17th, 1793, at the end of a 
hearing which had lasted twenty-four hours, Louis 
XVI. was sentenced to death. (See page 41.) Near by, 
at No. 398, Rue St. Honord, Robespierre lived. 
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£glise St. Roch. Outside this church, on October 5th, 
1795, were gathered the Royalist insurgents whom 
Napoleon scattered with his " whiff of grape-shot.” 

Manufacture des Gobelins, Avenue des Gobelins 
(Left Bank). Where the celebrated tapestries are 
made. The factory may be visited from 3 to 5 p.m. 
on Thursdays. 

Salon des Beaux Arts opens every year in May at 
the Grand Palais, Champs Rlysees. There is always 
something of arresting interest to be seen here. This 
year (1926), for the first time in the history of the 
Salon, mannequins will display masterpieces of Paris 
dress-making each Friday in Room No. 1 of the Grand 
Palais. 

Quais. From the Quai d’Orsay (Left Bank) to Notre 
Dame is a continuous line of open-air bookstalls, 
resting on the parapet of the river. Many curious old 
volumes, as well as prints and medals, are often found 
here. No. 9 Quai aux Fleurs is the site of the house 
of Abelard and Heloi'se. 

Musee de Cluny, 24, Rue de Sommerard (Left Bank), 
contains a wonderful collection of tapestries, furniture, 
and works of art of all kinds. Open from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. and to 5 p.m. in summer. 

The Marais, once the most aristocratic quarter of 
Paris, is a collection of old streets, of which the 
principal is the Rue des Archives (a turning of the 
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Rue St. Antoine, near Hdtel de Ville). Many of the 
ancient houses in this district have been the homes 
of celebrated people, amongst them Madame de 
Scvignc and the Dues de Rohan. The house of Madame 
de Sevigne is now the Mus6e Carnavalet. 

Musee Carnavalet, Rue de Sdvigne, an historical 
museum of Paris, where relics of the Revolution may 
be seen. Open from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. and to 5 p.m. 
in summer. 

Bibliothitque Nationale, 58, Rue Richelieu. Probably 
the finest library in the world, containing over three 
and a half million volumes, besides hundreds of 
thousands of manuscripts, engravings, etc. Open 
every day, except Sunday, from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Archives Nationals, 60, Rue des Francs-Bourgeois. 
Collection of historic documents, etc. Open on Sunday 
and Thursday from noon to 4 p.m. 

Trocadero, Place du Trocadero. Casts of the most 
important sculpture in France may be seen here, 
from 11 a.m. to 5 p,m. every day except Mondays. 
The Trocadero was built for the Exhibition of 1878. 
Concert performances are given here. 

Musee Grevin, 10, Bd. de Montmartre. A wax-work 
show where tableaux of famous incidents in the 
Revolution may be seen, Open noon to 6 p.m. every 
day. 
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Caiacombes, Place Denfert-Rochercau (Left Bank). 
These were originally Roman quarries, but in the 
eighteenth century the bones of more than three 
million people were removed from various Paris 
cemeteries, which were needed as building sites, and 
placed in these ancient underground galleries. They 
may be visited at 2 p.m, on the first and third Saturday 
of the month. 

Place Des Vosges (near Place de la Bastille). An 
old square, where Victor Hugo lived for many years. 
In his house (No. 6) is now a Hugo Museum. The 
Place des Vosges occupies the site of the Palais des 
Tournelles, where in 1565 Plenry II. was killed in a 
tournament. 

Faubourg St. Germain (Left Bank). A charming, 
peaceful district where many old aristocratic families 
live. It should be visited on a calm, sunlit afternoon. 



CHAPTER V 


A Drink on tlie Boulevard 

TF anywhere one may find the elfin spirit 
of Paris, the brave, true, wayward, 
laughing, indomitable spirit of Paris, it 
is in the cafds — those friendly, sparkling, 
clattering, chattering boulevard cafes, with 
their white - topped tables, their coloured 
saucers, their flapping awnings, their hurrying 
waiters, their animation and wisdom and wit. 

All the wise men of Paris frequent the cafds 
of the boulevards, for there the city’s heart 
is heard a-beating. 

Dawdle over your drink on the terrasse, 
when the sun is shining on the turbulent 
traffic, or the twilight is slipping down like 
golden dust through the warm air, or when 
the night is there, festooned with a million 
fights and boisterous as the day. Dawdle 
and sip, and look out upon the whole world. 
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You will see millionaires and beggarmen, 
saints and sinners, priests and prostitutes, 
the strong and the weak, the famous and the 
infamous—for there are few against whom 
Paris shuts her gates. She has room for all, 
and daily she reviews her motley multitudes 
as they pass in interminable parade along her 
radiant boulevards. 

The world can be judged by the way it walks. 
From your seat on the terrasse you will see 
the prostitute’s languid, sensuous prowl, the 
confident gait of the successful man of affairs, 
the airy tread of the dreaming artist, the 
military swagger of the erstwhile officer of 
the Czar’s army—now a taxi-driver or a bank 
clerk. You will see the joyous lift of feet that 
are light with hope, the drag of those that 
are heavy with despair, the serene march of 
innocence, the slouching bravado of sin. . . . 

The whole of Life is there, and for the price 
of a bock you may see it all—if you have the 
wit to see—and weave for yourself the patterns 
of a thousand tales. 

Perhaps a little ragged boy, decorated with 
a large silk hat and a charcoal moustache, 
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will come and sing, or play a home-made 
violin. Maybe he is earning sous to help his 
mother. (In winter in the district east of the 
Bastille one may see children walking barefoot 
in the snow,, picking up sticks and pieces of 
coal that have fallen from passing carts.) 
But his motive may not be so altruistic. 
Possibly you will find that when he has 
collected a sufficient number of sous he will 
terminate his performance, and use his 
earnings to buy his favourite comic paper at 
the nearest kiosque. 

A rug-seller, with his wares slung over one 
shoulder and his red fez over one ear, will 
lounge past. He and his brethren are the 
great optimists of Paris. Nothing dispirits 
them. By means of an obscure process of 
reasoning they have evolved the belief that 
those who drink at cafes are likely customers 
for dining - room carpets. Soft - hearted 
Americans sometimes give them three or 
four hundred francs for alleged Persian rugs 
worth about fifty francs apiece, so probably 
they find their profession profitable enough. 

The boulevard cafis buzz with art and 
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commerce. There are silhouette cutters, who 
for a franc or two will make a likeness of you 
with paper and scissors. There are beggars 
—though few of these—and vendors of olives, 
fried potatoes, maps, decent and indecent 
post-cards, and mechanical toys. And there 
is an elderly gentleman, almost blind, who 
will sweep off his wide black hat and ask 
you, with the courtesy that died thirty years 
ago, if you will buy a book of songs that he 
has written. 

It is certain that one night when you are 
dawdling over your drink you will look up 
sharply, feeling that someone is staring at 
you, willing you to look at him. You will 
see before you a tall, black-bearded man, 
with wide, unblinking eyes which never 
move from yours. He will not speak. In 
his hand he will be holding a white card on 
which it is set down that he is an ex-soldier, 
rendered deaf and dumb by the war. There 
is something eerie, awe - inspiring, almost 
terrifying, about this boulevard character, 
and he moves so quietly and unobtrusively 
that one rarely sees him approaching. Almost 
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always he is discovered only when one looks 
up with a start, to find him there, motionless, 
waiting. . . . 

But one must drink at cafes, and so a word 
on what to drink will not be found amiss. 

Most of the French aperitifs are compounded 
of fruit syrups, quinquina, soda-water and 
ice. There is an infinite variety of them, 
and they cost anything from one franc a 
glass at the cheaper cafes to five francs or 
more at the larger establishments. 

Here are the names of some : 

St. Raphael Citron. 

Picon Grenadine. 

Amourette. 

Dubonnet Citron. 

Dubonnet Sec. 

Vermouth Cassis. 

Pernod. 

There are many more, but these should 
be enough to get on with. Light port {porto) 
is drunk in France as an aperitif; and lock, 
coffee, and liqueurs are consumed at any time 
of the day or night. 
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Cocktails and all English or American 
drinks are expensive, but they are easily 
obtainable at any of the larger cafes and at 
all the American bars, of which Harry’s 
New York Bar, in the Rue Daunou, is a 
good example. 

Weber, in the Rue Royale, is celebrated 
for ices, and a Pistache, a Tranche Plombiere, 
a Tranche N apolitaine, and a Tranche Weber 
are all recommended. 

It is probably needless to say that the most 
expensive cafes are those in the best positions. 
A drink that costs five francs at one of the 
large cafes near the Opera can, as a rule, be 
obtained for about half that sum just around 
the corner or a little farther along the 
boulevards. 

Some of the cafes near the Portes St. Martin 
and St. Denis are as interesting as any, 
besides being considerably cheaper than those 
near the Op6ra; and hereabouts may be 
seen on point-duty an agent de police with 
the longest moustaches in Paris, if not in all 
France. 

Waiters in French caf6s expect a ten per 
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cent, tip, and as they are not paid wages, 
but, on the contrary, pay the proprietors of 
cafes a daily sum for the privilege of serving 
customers and collecting tips, this formality 
must never be neglected. 



CHAPTER VI 


The Restaurants of Paris 

HjPHE gentle and untravelled Englishman 
A who daily busts his two-and-sixpence 
on a glass of beer and a steak is often over¬ 
whelmed when confronted for the first time 
with an average Parisian menu. While the 
attentive waiter looms over him he reads 
a long list of dishes he has never heard of 
—multitudinous hors d’ceuvres, half a dozen 
kinds of fish and meat, each cooked in different 
ways, various vegetables in cunning disguises, 
unknown salads and cheeses and sweets. 
Nowhere a word about the old familiar 
“ fried and boiled ” ! And in those early days, 
when he is tentatively feeling his way in 
France, he usually plays for safety and orders 
a steak and a glass of beer. 

But he should not do that: he should try 
everything, for in all except the cheapest 
Paris restaurants nearly everything is good. 
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France, famed for wine, women, warfare, 
art and cookery, owes her unassailable position 
in the latter field of endeavour to imagination 
and periodical poverty. It was poverty—the 
necessity for Jacques Bonhomme to keep his 
stomach filled while his 'pockets were empty 
—which disclosed the culinary possibilities 
of snails, frogs, blackbirds, larks, donkeys 
and horses. Imagination gave her the sauces 
and garnishes which change the humblest 
dish into a meal for a king, and enabled her 
to establish the astounding record of more 
than two hundred and fifty methods of 
preparing eggs. 

Eating is a very serious matter in France, 
and adequate time is given to it. Almost 
all business houses allow their employees 
two hours for lunch, and almost always these 
two hours are entirely devoted to the taking 
of lunch. It is a strange sight to Anglo-Saxon 
eyes when a labourer who spends his day 
cracking stones is seen to consult the menu 
with concentrated care, then begin his meal 
with a delicate hors d’ceuvre and terminate 
it with a black coffee and a brandy. 
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Horseflesh, which is sold in those butchers' 
shops where a gilded representation of a 
horse’s head is displayed above the door, 
tastes sweet and is of a horrible colour. 
But it is not met with in any but the 
cheapest restaurants, and it is unusual for the 
tourist to become unwillingly acquainted 
with it. 

As for grenouilles (frogs’ legs), they should 
not demoralise anybody. They look un¬ 
appetising when seen raw and impaled on 
skewers outside shops, but when cooked they 
might be nothing more extraordinary than 
the legs of a small bird. The taste is like that 
of delicate chicken, and all that can be said 
against them is that a great deal of pains¬ 
taking fiddling is required to separate the 
tender flesh from the small bones. 

Escargots (snails) are a different proposition 
altogether. They are served in the shell, 
each shell resting in an indentation in a metal 
plate, and when the apprehensive tourist 
turns the first one over he is appalled to 
observe that the creature is breathing. At 
least, so it seems, for escargots are brought 
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to the table piping hot, and the fat-bubbles 
make them palpitate inside their shells. 

They are odoriferous things, and at first 
the taste of them seems uncommonly like 
that of india-rubber. But it is a taste that 
can be easily acquired, and once acquired 
it is not lost. 

At the ultra-cheap restaurants, however, 
it is as well to abstain from this delicacy. 
When dealt with properly these fat Bourgogne 
snails are starved for forty-eight hours to 
make them internally clean before they are 
served, but the cheaper varieties do not receive 
such careful treatment. 

Traditionally escargots come from the vine¬ 
yards—and there is no doubt that the good 
ones do—but in Normandy the author has 
sometimes seen children collecting snails from 
the hedges, and this has always struck him 
as an ominous occupation. 

Learned works have been written about the 
foods of France and the restaurants of Paris, 
but these are of little practical use to the 
average Englishman or American on holiday. 
A restaurant, like a perfume or a cigarette 
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or a motor-car, is largely a matter for 
individual taste. A man must choose his 
own. 

Therefore no attempt has been made here 
to give more than the names and addresses 
of different classes of restaurant in each 
quarter of Paris, together with the approximate 
price of a moderate meal at each establish¬ 
ment. Those restaurants which are celebrated 
or highly recommended, either on the score 
of cheapness or of high quality, are marked 
with a star, thus (*), and where a special 
dish is served this is indicated. 

It must be reiterated that the prices given 
are only approximate, and do not include 
the ten per cent, tip to the waiter, nor the 
cost of wine and coffee. 

OPERA AND MADELEINE DISTRICT. 

*Voisin, 261 rue St. Honor6. (40 fcs. up.) A cele¬ 

brated restaurant. 

* Henry, 30 rue St. Augustin. (40 fcs. up.) Many 
specialities here. 

*Prunier, 9 rue Duphot. (30-40 fcs. up.) Shell-fish, 
caviar, etc. 
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Taverne Royale, 25 rue Royale. (20 fcs. up.) 

*Drouant, Place Gaillon. (25-40 fcs.) 

*Cafe de V Athence, rue Caumartin. (15 fcs. up.) 
Excellent for the money. 

*Gibelin, rue Caumartin. (8-10 fcs. up.) 

Grands Magasins du Printemps, Bd. Haussmann. 
(Table d’hdte 15 fcs.) 

Duval, Place de la Madeleine. (10-15 fcs. up.) The 
Restaurants Duval are the Lyons of Paris. 

PALAIS ROYAL. 

*Le Bceuf d la Mode, 8 rue de Valois. (35-40 fcs. up.) 

*CaJe de Rohan, Place du Palais Royal. (20 fcs. up.) 
Speciality: ices. 

Duval, rue de Rivoli. (10-15 fcs. up.) 

Rivoli Tea Rooms, rue de l’Echelle. (xo fcs. up.) 
English and American lunches. Teas. 

*W. H. Smith 6 - Son, rue de Rivoli. (10 fcs. up.) 
Light English lunches and teas. 

GRANDS BOULEVARDS. 

*Viel, 8 Bd. de la Madeleine. (35-40 fcs. up.) 

Boilaive, 3 rue Geoffroy-Marie. (35-40 fcs. up.) 

*Le Grammont, 15 Bd. des Italians, (15-30 fcs. up.) 
Specialities: Filets de sole, Rognons flatnbcs, 

Bananas flambees, etc. 
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'*Nod Peters, Passage des Princes, 5 bis, Bd. des 
Italians. (20 fcs. up,) Italian and Russian cooking. 

*Restaurant de la Pomme a Tell , 32 rue d’Hauteville. 
(20-30 fcs. up.) Swiss cooking a speciality. 

Restaurant de la Chope du Negre et Taverne des Sports, 
13 rue du Faubourg-Montmartre. (18-20 fcs. up.) 
Open all night. Numerous specialities. 

Brasserie Maxeville, 14 Bd. Montmartre. (Table 
d'hdte under 15 fcs.) 

Duval, 39 Bd. des Capucines, 29 Bd. des Italians, 
2i Bd. Montmartre, n Bd. Poissonniere. (10-15 
fcs. up.) 

MONTMARTRE. 

*L‘Ane Rouge, 28 Avenue Trudaine. (30-40 fcs. up.) 
Many specialities, including Fois gras and Truffles. 
Excellent cellar. 

*L’Fcrevisse, 32 Avenue Trudaine. (30-40 fcs. up.) 
*Auberge du Clou, 30 Avenue Trudaine. (30-40 fcs. 
up-) 

*A la Sole au Gratin, 10 Place d'Anvers. (25-30 
fcs. up,) 

Lizeux, 24 rue Fontaine. (18-20 fcs. up.) Spanish 
and Argentine cooking. 

Restaurant des Artistes, iz rue Lepic. (15 fcs. up.) 
Bourgeoise cooking, simple but good. 

*Au Clairon des Chasseurs A Pied, Place du Tertre. 
(15 fcs. up.) 
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*La Mere Catherine, Place du Tertre. (15 fcs. up.) 

*Le Cog a L'Ane, 46 rue Notre-Dame-de-Lorette. 
(10 fcs. up.) Open for dinner only. 

*La Poult au Pot, 10 Avenue Trudaine. (10 fcs. up.) 
Specialities : Poule au pot, Tartes Maison, etc. 

Au Bon Bock, z rue Dancourt. (9 fcs. table d’hftte.) 
Duval, 84 rue de Clichy. (10-15 fcs. up.) 

(See also " Dinner With Diversions," page 83.) 

MONTPARNASSE. 

*Foyot, 33 rue de Tournon, (30-40 fcs. up.) 

Grill Room Saint-Michel, z Place Saint Michel. (20- 
30 fcs. up.) Speciality: Fois gras. Good cellar. 

Le Pain et le Sel, 42 rue de la Montagne-Sainte 
Genevieve. (20-30 fcs. up.) Russian cooking. 

* Restaurant Lariviere, 56 Bd. St. Michel. (12-20 fcs.) 

Specialities : Shell fish and escargots. 

*Cafe Restaurant de Versailles, 3 Place de Rennes. 
(20-30 fcs. up.) 

Restaurant des Trianons, 5 Place de Rennes. (20 fcs. 
up.) Cookery of the different French provinces. 

* Cafe-Restaurant de la Rotonde, 105 Boulevard 

Montparnasse. (20 fcs. up.) (See " Montparnasse,” 
page 156). 

Boulant, 34 Bd. Saint-Michel. (12-20 fcs. up.) 

Duval, 26 Bd. Saint-Michel. (10-15 fcs. up.) 
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LES HALLES. 

*L‘Escargot, 38 rue Montorgueil. (35-40 fcs. up.) 
Specialities: escargots, grenouilles, steak, rognons. 

*Auberge de la Deviniere, 48 rue Montorgueil. (35-40 
fcs. up.) Many specialities. Francois Rabelais 
founded this restaurant in 1518. 

An Pied de Mouton, 19 rue Yauvilliers. (20-30 fcs. 
up.) Specialities : Sheep’s feet and chicken. This 
restaurant is open from four o’clock in the morning 
till five o’clock in the afternoon. 

GARE ST. LAZARE. 

* Chateaubriand,, 98 rue St. Lazare. (20-30 fcs. up.) 

*Rotisserie de la Reine Pedatique, 6 rue de la Pepiniere. 
(20-30 fcs.) Many specialities. 

Duval, 12 Place du Havre and 13 rue de Rome. (10-15 
fcs. up.) 


GARE DU NORD. 

Cafe Restaurant Terminus Denain, 10 Bd. Denain. 
(20-30 fcs. up.) 

Duval, 6 rue de Strasbourg. (10-15 fcs. up.) 
CHAMPS ELYSBES. 

*Langer, Carr6 Marigny, Champs Elysees. (35-40 fcs. 
up.) 
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*Le Cabaret, 4 Avenue Victor-Emmanuel. (35-40 fcs. 
up.) 

* L' Ermitage, 72 Avenue des Champs Elysees. (30-40 
fcs. up.) Excellent cabaret at night. 

* Joseph, 56 rue Pierre-Charron. (20-30 fcs. up.) 

*Cafe Restaurant des Gaufres, Rond Point, Champs 
Elysees. (20-30 fcs. up.) Excellent. 

BOIS DE BOULOGNE. 

*Pre Calelan. (35-40 fcs. up.) 

*L’Hermitage. (35-40 fcs. up.) 

*Restaurant de la Cascade. (20-30 fcs. up.) Teas and 
dancing. Excellent. 

Etoile. 

*Le Coq cn Pate , x rue Balzac. (35-40 fcs, up.) Many 
specialities. American bar. 

Le Petit Durand, 27 Avenue Victor Hugo. (20-30 
fcs. up.) 

Brasserie la Patrie, 9 Avenue des Ternes, (20-30 
fcs. up.) 

Restaurant Biire de Lion, 25 Avenue Wagram. (12-15 
fcs. up.) 

BASTILLE AND REPUBLIQUE. 

*Aux Quatre Sergents de la Rochelle, 3 Bd, Beaumarchais. 
(20-30 fcs. up.) Many specialities, 
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*Taverne du Chateau d'Eau, i Bd. Magenta. (20-30 
fcs. lip.) 

Duval, 3 rue St. Antoine, 717 Place de la Republique. 
(10-15 fcs. up.) 


THE QUAIS. 

*La Tour d’ Argent, 15 Quai de la Tournelle. (35-40 
fcs. up.) Speciality: Canetons Frederick (duck¬ 
lings). The restaurant is not open on Mondays. 
Excellent. 

Primrose, 23 rue de Bac. (25-35 fcs. up.) Russian 
and French cooking. 

Restaurant des Mariniers, 20 Quai d’Anjou. (12-15 
fcs. up.) 


PORTE MAILLOT. 

*Cafe des Sports. (20-30 fcs. up.) Excellent. 
BOURSE. 

*Au Caneton, 3 rue de la Bourse. (35-40 fcs. up.) 

La Poularde, 6 rue St. Marc. (20-30 fcs. up.) Lyon 
specialities. 

* Maisonnette des Comediens Russes, 36 rue Vivienne. 
(Lunch 18-20 fcs. up. Dinner and supper are more 
expensive.) Dancing, suppers and attractions. 
Excellent. 

Restaurant Blanc, 18 rue Favart. (15-20 fcs. up.) 
Many specialities. 
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La Fleur de Lys, 5 rue Rameau. (15-20 fcs. up.) 

Good cellar. 

Duval, 1 rue du Quatre-Septembre. (10-15 fcs. up.) 

Every Paris restaurant, no matter how 
small, has a wine-cellar, and the economical 
tourist will find that the vin ordinaire, red or 
white, served in a carafe, is often perfectly 
good. 

Here are the English names of most things 
that will be found on a French menu : 


SOUPS (POTAGES). 


St. Germain; Pea. 
Saute: Vegetable. 
Consomme; Gravy. 


Potiron: Pumpkin. 
Croute-au-pot: Meat and 
vegetables. 


FISH (POISSONS). 


Merlan: Whiting. 
Hareng: Herring. 
Morue: Cod. 

Saumon: Salmon. 
Haddock: Haddock. 
Bar hue: Brill. 
Limande: Dab. 
Langouste: Crawfish. 
Homard: Lobster. 


Ecrevisses: Crayfish. 
Doree: John Dory. 
Monies: Mussels. 
Huitres: Oysters. 
Crevettes ) . 

or Salicoques j m ^ S ' 
Crevettes Roses : Prawns. 
Rate: Skate. 

Truite: Trout. 
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VEGETABLES {LEGUMES). 


Pommes Mousseline or 
Pommes Puree: Mashed 
Potatoes. 

Pommes Sautes : Fried 
Potatoes. 

Pommes Frites : Chip 
Potatoes. 

Betteraves : Beetroot. 
Artichaut: Artichoke. 
Asperges : Asparagus. 
Petits Pois : Peas. 

MEATS 

Mouton: Mutton. 

Agneau; Lamh. 

Veati: Veal. 

Pore: Pork. 

Saucisse: Sausage. 

Bifteck: Beefsteak. 

Baeuf: Beef. 

Cervelles : Brains. 


Haricots Verts: French 
Beans. 

Chou-fleur: Cauliflower. 
Chou : Cabbage. 

Cresson: Water Cress. 
Epinards : Spinach. 
Cornichons : Gherkin. 
Poireaux: Leeks. 

Navets : Turnip. 
Champignons : Mushroom. 

(VI ANDES). 

Rognons : Kidneys. 

Foie: Liver. 

Jambon: Ham. 

Langue: Tongue. 

Poulet: Chicken. 

Lapin: Rabbit. 

Libvre: Hare. 


FRUITS (SAME WORD). 


Pomme: Apple. 

Poire: Pear. 

Cerises: Cherries. 
Fraises: Strawberries. 
Fraises des Bois : Wild 
Strawberries. 

Abricots : Apricots. 
Raisins: Grapes. 
Ananas: Pineapple. 


Pruneaux : Prunes. 
Mirabelles: Plums. 
Groseilles : Gooseberries. 
Peche: Peach. 
Reine-Claude: Greengage. 
Citron: Lemon. 

Framboise: Raspberry. 
Figue: Fig. 
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LIQUEURS 

No difficulty will be experienced in recog¬ 
nising familiar wines on the Cartes des Vins 
of Paris restaurants, but France produces 
many liqueurs which are not commonly 
known in England, and as the inquiring 
tourist will probably like to experiment with 
a few of these, the names of some are given 
below. 

Raspa.il. M irabelle. 

Quetsch. Eau de vie de Franiboises. 

Kirsch. Eau de vie de Cerises. 

Calvados. Anisette. 

To the untutored English palate some of 
these concoctions taste perilously like a 
mixture of petrol and gunpowder ; and on 
taking his first sip of Eau de vie de Franiboises 
a friend of the author made the remark 
that it produced the effect of being shot in the 
throat—a statement which has since gone 
unchallenged by English people. 
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TEA SHOPS 

It must be said that as a general rule the 
French cannot make a drinkable cup of tea, 
but the following establishments in Paris 
are among the exceptions, and tea may 
be ordered at any of them without misgiving, 
either on the score of quality or of cost. 

La Marquise de Sevigne, 47 Bd. de la Madeleine. 

Peny Gateau, Place de la Madeleine. 

Fauchon, Place de la Madeleine. 

W. H. Smith & Son, Rue de Rivoli. 

Rivoli Tea Rooms, Rue de l’Echelle. 



CHAPTER VII 


Dinner with Diversions 
I 

PLACE DU TERTRE, MONTMARTRE 

/"AN winter days and late on summer after- 
v “ / noons there is a magic gloom and 
stillness in the Place du Tertre, with its 
tumble-down houses, its few thin, straggling 
trees, and the shining towers of Sacr6 Cceur 
floating above ; but on warm, dry summer 
nights, when the restaurants have filled the 
old square with rickety tables, on each of 
which an oil-lamp lifts a smoky light into 
the darkness, there are few jollier spots in 
all Paris. 

One dines there cheaply and well, but not 
quickly. An excellent meal may be had for 
twenty francs or less, but as a rule it takes 
a long time to get it. Perhaps this is because 
the tables in the square are not all under the 
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same management. Some belong to the 
ancient and celebrated Clarion des Chasseurs 
d Pied, some to another restaurant, and 
waiters from both establishments dart dis¬ 
tractedly here and there in the darkness, like 
lost, unhappy bees seeking their hives. 

But it is the troubadours and entertainers 
of the Place du Tertre who make dinner there 
a joy. 

With the hors d’oeuvres, as like as not, 
a moth-eaten baritone will roar an operatic 
solo into one of your ears, while at the same 
moment your other ear is being entranced 
with the stupendous declamations of an 
impassioned poet. 

You will observe close by an earnest 
Parisian engaged in swallowing flaming 
torches ; and somewhere else in the square 
a mother and her young child will be calling 
attention to the painful circumstances of 
their bread-winner, a lusty and perspiring 
man, on the point of launching himself into 
a frenzied wriggling, guaranteed to free him, 
after suitable exertion, from a load of chains, 
handcuffs and leg-irons. 
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On every side there is music, and voices, 
singing and reciting, come out of the gloom. 
In the midst of it all young artists, male and 
female, gravely hawk their wares from table 
to table. 

One night when two of us were dining at 
the Place du Tertre a tall, cadaverous 
individual approached, and without a word 
of explanation or apology, stretched out a 
long, lean arm, possessed himself of our 
water-carafe, and carried it off to an adjoining 
table. 

There he set it down, removed his hat, 
lowered the crown of his head to the mouth 
of the carafe, and presently stood upright, 
with his inadequately-trousered legs cutting 
figures against the purpling sky. 

When his performance was at an end he 
returned our carafe with a grave bow, first, 
with true delicacy, wiping the mouth of it 
on his coat, and then—still without speaking 
—sadly held his hat out to receive our 
contribution. 

For the buskers and troubadours of the 
Place du Tertre are not included in the 
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price of the meal. But surely no franc is 
better spent than on these Parisian street- 
entertainers, who play their parts so gravely, 
so violently, and with such wealth of dramatic 
gesture. 

Yet, as the darkness grows deeper, you will 
gradually suspect that the Place du Tertre, 
alike with the rest of the world, is seeped 
in the mire of dishonesty. Every minute 
a hat or a hand will appear in the beam of 
your lamp, and as you pay out your francs 
it will come to you that the little square 
cannot possibly give room to the multitude 
of entertainers you have rewarded. , 

Perhaps it can ; perhaps it can’t. It is 
difficult to tell in the darkness. Figures 
move here and there like ghosts; voices and 
music rise and fall; the plaintive announce¬ 
ments of the handcuff expert’s wife shrill 
from a corner; behind it all is the trembling 
roar of Montmartre. As the night grows 
deeper you and your fellow-diners become 
little more than shadows under the thin 
trees ; the lights show glimpses of faces and 
hands ; the fire-eater is the one brilliant spot. 
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But what does it matter if you pay 
away a franc or two that have not been 
justly earned ? Your disbursements to these 
troubadours will not exceed ten francs, and 
you will be sad indeed if you do not come 
away with a merry heart. 

II 

ROBINSON 

Sceaux 

Robinson, which seems to take its name 
from Robinson Crusoe, of whom a statue 
may be found in front of one of the 
restaurants, is a little hamlet which devotes 
itself almost entirely to the occupation of 
providing meals in eccentric surroundings. 
It is seven kilometres from the Porte de 
Montrouge, and can be reached by train 
from the Gare de Sceaux, on the Boulevard 
St. Michel. It is preferable, however, to go 
by car, and a fairly reasonable arrangement 
can often be made with a taxi-driver. 

Here, if one has the mind, one may dine 
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on a platform situated in the branches of a 
tall tree. There are half a dozen restaurants 
at Robinson, and at each of them are 
trees which support three or four platforms 
apiece, at altitudes varying between ten and 
thirty feet. Some of the restaurants, too, 
possess rooms for dancing in, and terrasses 
where drinks and meals are served under 
more conventional conditions. 

On summer evenings Robinson is a mildly 
amusing place, and if one makes the journey 
by car a certain amount of excitement is 
likely to mark one’s arrival. 

As cars struggle up the steep and winding 
hill, on the slopes of which the restaurants 
are situated, gesticulating maitres d’hotels 
stand at their gateways, flapping serviettes 
and exhorting new - comers to enter their 
particular restaurants in preference to all 
other restaurants. It is a good car that can 
do better than a crawl up this hill, and more 
than once over-anxious maitres d’hotels have 
been seen to spring on footboards and cajole 
the passengers to descend. 

The food that Robinson provides is 
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uniformly good and, for a show - place, 
reasonably cheap; but, as at the Place 
du Tertre, the service is not swift. Never¬ 
theless, the tourist is able to extract a good 
deal of pleasure from the spectacle of elderly 
waiters rushing up and down trees, and 
balancing trays, with a facility that would 
have delighted Darwin. 

When it is dusk festoons of coloured 
electric lights, strung between the branches 
of the trees, dance to the tune of the wind, 
and from the high platform where one battles 
with recalcitrant moths for possession of 
the dinner-plate, the fields and trees and 
hills beyond which Paris lies are seen melting 
into the quiet night. 

Often of a summer evening there is a 
deal to see at Robinson. It is, for one 
thing, a favourite place with wedding parties, 
and a French middle - class wedding - party 
celebrating the ceremony is a sight for all 
who can laugh kindly. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Montmartre 

HpHIRTY years ago and more most things 
A that were new in French art were born 
and fostered in Montmartre. Then tousle- 
haired artists, in velvet coats and flowing 
ties, tended the blazing fires of ambition in 
bare rooms up crooked stairs, laughed and 
starved, triumphed and despaired, and in 
the gay nights, when the day’s hard work 
was done, roystered in some cabaret, or, 
each with a bright-eyed Trilby on his arm, 
danced the stars away in the old Moulin 
Rouge or the Moulin de la Galette. 

Montmartre was a merry place in those 
days, even though the height of public 
frivolity had been achieved with the 
Can-can. A sou then was a fairly valuable 
coin, revues had not been thought of, jazz 
was still waiting to be dug out of Africa, the 
important discovery of the cocktail - shaker 
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had not been made, and the commercial 
possibilities of wholesale feminine nudity 
had yet to be appreciated. Le Lapin 
Agile, Le Rat Mort, Le Chat Noir, and other 
institutions whose names are world-famous, 
were all going strong, but those who knew 
them then can scarcely recognise them 
now. 

That old Montmartre of hard toil and 
care-free revelry has gone for ever. The old 
spontaneous gaiety has passed, never to 
return. To-day it is the weight of dollars 
that sets the wheels a-going and the tinsel 
flags a-flying, and the gaiety is all arranged 
beforehand by entrepreneurs and company- 
directors, many of whom speak their French 
in the golden tongue of Oshkosh or Pough¬ 
keepsie. The tousled hair, the velvet coats 
and the flowing ties are still to be seen 
occasionally, but somehow they do not seem 
real in nineteen-twenty-six. Perhaps they 
never did seem real. 

To-day there is no reason on earth why 
artists should live in Montmartre in 
preference to any other part of Paris. It is 
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no longer the home of Parisian Bohemia, 
for Parisian Bohemia no longer has a settled 
home. A few of the old-timers, it is true, 
are still to be found in their former haunts 
(Willette, one of the most famous of them, 
has died in the Rue Lacroix while this book 
is being written), and some modern writers, 
artists and sculptors have their homes or 
studios in the steep and twisted streets, 
but this is largely because Montmartre is 
a place in which to live, not because it is 
the place in which to live. 

Montmartre of the present time is nothing 
more nor less than a vast cosmopolitan 
playground, which is rapidly becoming 
Americanised. Many of the cabarets are 
owned or directed by Americans ; American 
actors or actresses are to be found on the 
bill of any music-hall; every revue contains 
at least one American song, and all music- 
hall programmes are printed in English as 
well as in French. Twinkling toes no longer 
dance to the chink of sous, but to the 
infinitely more attractive rattle of dollars 
or crackle of five-pound notes. 
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There is still an old-world charm to be 
found on the famous hill, but if you would 
seek it you must go there in daylight—or, 
best, in the early evening, when a strange, 
sad, enchanting gloom begins to wrap the 
old streets, and you can stand at the foot of 
Sacre Coeur and watch the lights of Paris 
leaping up below you. 

Near Sacre Cceur there are old twisted 
streets, ivy-covered walls, one or two quiet 
and solemn squares, ancient street lamps, 
that put one in mind of Jean Valjean’s 
escape into the convent garden, tumble-down 
houses, built in tiers one above the other on 
the slopes of the hill, and long flights of steep 
stone steps, at the sides of which are dark 
hovels where cobblers and many other humble 
folk ply their trades, unheedful of the roar 
of gaiety that rises from the Place Blanche 
and the Place Pigalle when the night comes 
down. 

It may seem strange to the casual visitor 
that many cultured people live in Mont¬ 
martre, in quiet streets off the main 
thoroughfares of gaiety, people who possibly 
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have never entered the Moulin Rouge but 
once in their lives. Behind the noisiest 
cabaret there are often quiet appartements, 
and innumerable typists and clerks, earning 
from five hundred to one thousand francs 
per month, find homes in single rooms up 
bare, uncarpeted stairs, in the dark streets 
off the Boulevards Clichy and Rochechouart. 

But it is the night life that is of most 
interest to the foreign visitor, and so it should 
be, for it has been specially made to appeal 
to him. 

From darkness to dawn Montmartre applies 
itself with boundless energy to the task of 
deafening, dazzling and satiating the tourist 
—particularly the English or American tourist 
—at the greatest possible profit to itself. 

There is probably no known vice that 
cannot be catered for in its dark streets. 
Not openly, mind you, for all that the casual 
visitor sees is a bewildering array of cabarets, 
caffe, music-halls and “bals,” interspersed 
here and there with curious places of 
entertainment, such as Le del and L'Enfey. 
But in sinister shuttered houses down ill-fit, 
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sinister streets, things take place that cannot 
be written about. 

Most of these houses employ “ guides ” 
to tout for them amongst the foreign visitors, 
and although this profession has long since 
been suppressed by the French Government, 
it seems to flourish with almost unabated 
vigour. 

In any main street in the centre of Paris 
during the season one may see the “guide,” 
with his straw hat (for some undiscovered 
reason almost all of them wear straw hats), 
and his stock of indecent photographs, held 
hidden in a dirty palm and shown 
surreptitiously. 

Some of these men—the majority of whom 
are Polish Jews—are very skilful in the way 
they net their victims, and it behoves even 
the hardest tourist to be on his guard against 
strangers met casually in Paris. 

One night three of us were strolling along 
the Boulevard Montmartre when a friendly 
little fellow, going in the same direction as 
ourselves, murmured a polite “ Bon-soir? 

We returned his greeting with a good deal 
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of suspicion, for we had been pestered by- 
guides all day. 

“ I’m one of the gargons at that caf6 
you’ve just left,” he told us. “ It’s my early 
night.” 

We had just been sitting at a cafe, and 
therefore we were inclined to believe him. 
Uninvited, he strolled along beside us, 
making himself very entertaining in a highly 
respectful manner, and although at first 
we fully expected him to tell us that he had 
“ something interesting to show at a small 
cost,” he did not do so, and gradually our 
suspicions of him vanished. We became 
pleasantly convinced that he was nothing 
but a humble and friendly little fellow, 
anxious to interest the foreign visitor, and 
perhaps gain a ten - franc tip for his 
courtesy. 

“ Surely you ’re not going home yet ? ” 
he asked. “ It’s much too early.” 

We told him that we had decided the 
best thing to do was go home. We had seen 
everything, we said ; we had done all there 
was to be done. We considered ourselves 
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quite blase, and also we were rather 
tired. 

“ You ought to go into that little place,” 
he said, pointing to L’Abri, the underground 
music-hall in the Rue Montmartre. “ It’s 
interesting enough for an hour or two, and 
doesn't cost much.” 

It happened that none of us had been in 
L’Abri, and our friendly little stranger gave 
us such an enthusiastic description of it 
(as we stood on the corner of the Boulevard), 
that we became quite eager to take a look 
at it. 

So we all crossed the Boulevard, the little 
stranger still engaged in a voluble description 
of what we were going to see. Outside the 
music-hall we stopped to thank him and 
say good-bye ; and we tried to make him 
take a ten-franc note, but he was outraged 
at the suggestion of such a thing. 

“ Messieurs, it has been a pleasure to 
assist you. . , 

And then, just as we were on the point 
of entering the music-hall, he told us that 
he had an idea. His eyes sparkled, he 
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clapped his hands, he appeared to radiate 
happiness because he had received such 
an excellent idea at such an opportune 
moment. 

“Leave L’Abri for another night,” he said. 
“ You don’t need anyone to take you in 
there. To-night I will take you to a place 
that is real Paris—and it will cost you no 
more than the price of a bock." 

We followed him like eager lambs. At 
last we had found a disinterested native, 
willing to show us the sights! Exactly 
what it was we were going to see we could 
not make out. Our friendly little fellow 
walked ahead of us very fast, leading us 
down the darkest and most noisome streets 
of Montmartre, and talked in snatches over 
his shoulder. Also, our French was not of 
the best, and his was full of argot —as, no 
doubt, he intended it to be. But it was quite 
clear that we were going to see something 
that the ordinary, common tourist never 
saw. 

And it was going to cost us no more than 
the price of a bock. . . . 
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As a matter of fact, it cost us seven 
good English pounds for a display of “ real 
Paris ” in a forbidding house in an equally 
forbidding street. We were there about ten 
minutes, and were very glad to get out again 
into the comparatively pure air of Montmartre. 

If any inquisitive tourist who reads tills 
decides to see for himself what one of the 
Paris “ guides ” can do for him, he should 
first be reconciled to the certainty that once 
he gets inside one of these Montmartre 
houses it will cost him many hundreds of 
francs to get out again. 

Lusty-looking men, with large fists and low 
brows, prowl about threateningly, while a 
mechanical piano blares in an airless room 
with red-plush furniture, and twenty or 
thirty girls, with fixed, hard smiles on their 
old-young faces, display what charms they 
have. 

It is interesting to note that many of these 
girls earn their dots in such houses, and 
afterwards settle down to what is, no doubt, 
a highly respectable and supremely dull 
married life. 
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As for the filles de joie of Montmartre, 
they are everywhere—in every cafe and 
cabaret, and in the promenoirs of all the 
music-halls. They are importunate creatures, 
difficult to discourage ; but there is a pleasing 
gaiety about most of them, and this, to a 
certain extent, mitigates their uncompromising 
attention to business. 

You may be sure that the pretty little 
thing who lisps broken English to you in 
some cabaret did not learn it “ while nursing 
the brave English soldiers ” (or “ the brave 
American soldiers,” as the case may be). 
All that she knows of the language she picked 
up in Paris, with the English and American 
tourist-trade in view. 

Some of these girls—not many, but a few 
—are paid by the proprietors of cabarets 
to frequent their establishments, and most 
of them receive a commission on every 
bottle of champagne that is opened for their 
benefit. 

That is one of the reasons why when 
any Englishman or American enters certain 
Montmartre cabarets without a lady on his 
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arm, a concerted rush is made upon him 
by most of the unescorted girls in the 
place. 

Surrounded by chattering girls and 
business-like waiters, he is hustled to a 
table, on which there are, as a rule, anything 
from six to a dozen champagne glasses. If 
such an unfortunate does not watch out he 
will find that his modest order for one half¬ 
bottle of champagne (value fifteen francs, 
cost fifty) has been increased by two or 
three full bottles, which, when he discovers 
their existence, are already empty. 

The waiter, when remonstrated with, will 
explain that he considered the extra supply 
was necessary for the refreshment of 
Monsieur's guests. As Monsieur has pro¬ 
bably half a dozen guests lapping up his 
champagne by that time, he has to agree 
that the waiter’s ideas on the subject are 
reasonably sound. 

In some cabarets, too, the orchestra must 
be regarded with suspicion by the man who 
does not want to spend too much money. 
At the slightest provocation, and sometimes 
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without provocation of any kind, the 
orchestra will get down from its platform, 
will group itself in front of him, will jazz 
at him and sing at him, and, at the end of 
it all, will demand a royal pourboire. 

Nobody can deny that the Montmartre of 
to-day is a frightful place. Semi-nude women 
are displayed in scores on every music - hall 
stage, and, whatever the artistic results may 
be, it is undoubted that they are unclothed 
in the cause of Business and not in the cause 
of Art. From darkness to dawn jazz bands 
wheeze and snort and clank. In steaming 
cabarets intoxicated couples shuffle and lurch 
up and down strips of dance-floor that are 
not big enough for the purpose of swinging 
even the youngest cat. Almost every dance- 
hall has its chambres particulieres, where any 
man can take his girl, and women of nearly 
every race on earth accost the stroller at 
each street corner. 

It is a frightful place; but so long as 
the foreign visitor realises that, and does 
not delude himself with the idea that in 
Montmartre he can obtain an excellent view 
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of the French nation, he will find it a great 
place for a good time. 


LES FOLIES BERGERE 


Rue Richer 


During ten minutes preceding the per¬ 
formance there is usually a small riot in 
progress outside this celebrated music-hall, 
for Les Folies Bergere is situated at a point 
where three roads meet, and this provides 
an excellent opportunity for the Parisian 
taxi-drivers to get their vehicles into those 
inextricable positions that they love so well. 

Hooters wheeze and snort, agents de police 
rush about, blowing whistles and brandishing 
white truncheons, eloquent chauffeurs ex¬ 
change remarks with similarly eloquent 
companions, and the agents curse everybody 
impartially. 

In time each tangle is unravelled, but only 
to provide room for another to form itself. 

In the midst of all tills you descend from 
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your taxi, and immediately you are set upon 
by a horde of perspiring salesmen who, in 
voices rendered hoarse by much shouting, 
demand that you buy tickets for the 
performance, an illustrated souvenir, or, at 
the least, a programme. Many of them 
are also in the indecent-photograph business, 
and while 3?our lady is looking the other way 
they will insist that you take a surreptitious 
glimpse, and will eagerly whisper the price. 

But you must have no truck with these 
people. You must press your way through 
the crowded door, and allow your tickets 
to be “ controlled ” by one of two elegant 
gentlemen who sit perched up in a tall 
box, which gives the common tourist the 
impression that they must be waiting for 
the other ten jurymen to file in. 

A minute after that you will be in the 
immense promenoir of Les Folies Bergere, 
which is almost as large as the auditorium. 
There are scores of circular marble-topped 
tables and small gilded chairs; divans 
against the walls ; here and there showcases, 
displaying the wares of Paris shops and 
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copies of the illustrated souvenir of the 
performance; a fountain, surrounded by 
palms, playing in the centre; behind the 
fountain a bandstand. Gilded stairways 
lead up to a gallery, where one may shoot 
at bottles with repeating rifles, and also, 
if one has the mind, indulge in the pleasant 
thrills of other side-shows, chief amongst 
which is the Danse de Ventre , An American 
bar is situated near the auditorium, and 
hereabouts are stalls at which chocolates, 
cigarettes and bottles of scent are sold. 
Affixed to the railing of the gallery above 
the bandstand is an electrical device which 
spells out advertisements and scraps of 
news. 

But there is nothing happening here until 
the interval, and the best thing to do is get 
to your seat. 

You will meet a suave gentleman—one 
of several—who will present you with a 
programme. 

“ Well,” he will say, with a deprecating 
gesture, when you ask the price, “it costs 
me two francs.” 
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You can be quite sure that it does not, 
but it is always worth while paying him 
three francs in order to avoid the look of 
scorn which you would probably receive if 
you failed to play your part in this pleasant 
little formality. 

But you must not take your hand out of 
your pocket yet, because the girl who leads 
you to your seat will demand one franc per 
person, and if by any chance you should 
find your seat without her assistance she 
will come along afterwards for her tip. 

There was a time when one could stroll 
into a Paris music-hall fifteen minutes after 
the show was billed to start and be reason¬ 
ably certain that the curtain had not gone 
up. But in the last couple of years Les 
Folies Berg&re, at any rate, has become more 
punctual, and the orchestra rarely plays the 
overture more than twice before three taps 
on the stage herald the commencement of the 
performance. 

A knowledge of French is not essential 
to the enjoyment of a show at Les Folies 
Bergkre. Indeed, in wives, mothers and 
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other circumspect feminine relatives such 
knowledge at a Paris music-hall is a thing 
to be deplored. In ourselves, however, it 
is an advantage. One has heard rumours 
of people who- have rushed out after a 
performance and booked a course of lessons 
at a school of languages, for every roar of 
mirth that rises from the French and French- 
speaking sections of the audience is a 
tantalising reminder that something is being 
missed. No doubt, for the good of the soul, 
it is as well to miss some of these sparkling 
witticisms, but who worries about the good 
of his soul in Montmartre ? 

However, the longest and strongest suit of 
Les Folies Bergere is feminine nudity. It is 
served up in every form, and in tremendous 
quantities. In the last two or three years 
this famous music-hall has shown us nude 
women in trees, in baths, in lakes ; nude 
women representing all the different lands 
of wine and all the different lands of 
cigarette, all the different kinds of precious 
stone and all the different kinds of aperitif. 
We have seen nude women representing 
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Roman gladiators, Egyptian priestesses, 
Spanish bull-fighters, and we have seen 
numberless ordinary, untitled nude women 
representing nothing but the perspicacity of 
the management. 

It must be said that most of this nudity 
is displayed with such a wealth of artistry, 
in spectacular settings of such cunning and 
entrancing beauty, that only the most 
strait-laced could object to it. 

The figurantes, as these girls are called, 
rarely wear- anything above the waist, and 
frequently little below it. Their sole raison 
d’etre is to look beautiful, a thing which 
many of them do very well, and it is unusual 
for any of them to sing or dance. 

The author has been told that they receive 
no more than three or four hundred francs 
per month in wages, but he cannot vouch for 
the accuracy of this. Probably they get 
more—nowadays, at least. 

A word must be said in praise of the 
chorus of Les Folies Bergbre, which is com¬ 
posed mainly of English girls trained in the 
Lancashire dancing academy of the late John 
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Tiller. Their team-work is splendid, and is 
alone worth the price of admission. 

A curiosity of the performance is that 
invariably there is a scene depicting the 
interior of a cathedral, a belfry, or some such 
place, in which Satan and his fiends attempt 
to overthrow the power of the Church, to 
hold a Black Mass or to commit some evil 
of which innumerable beautiful figurantes are 
destined to be the victims. 

This sort of thing is likely to perturb 
the gentle English mind, and it is a comfort 
to be able to say that Satan is always bested 
in the end, to the accompaniment of clashing 
cathedral bells and resounding chords from 
the orchestra. 

On some such scene as this the curtain 
descends for the interval, and most of the 
audience goes out into the promenoir for a 
stroll and a drink. 

Vast activities are now in progress. There 
is a deafening noise. Everybody is talking 
at once. Up in the gallery a figure of a 
coal-black African, seven or eight feet high, 
is swaying backwards and forwards, grasping 
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a pole to which is attached a placard 
advertising the Danse de Ventre, a performance 
which is demonstrated for a few francs by 
three or four coffee-coloured ladies, who jerk 
and heave and wriggle their stomach-muscles 
in an extraordinary and altogether revolting 
manner. 

In another part of the gallery the repeating 
rifles are in full blast, and bottles are falling 
fast. On the bandstand jazz is being played 
courageously, and songs are being sung 
through a megaphone, but it is only occasion¬ 
ally, when rifts occur in the general uproar, 
that anything is heard of this. 

Meanwhile, people have crowded the little 
tables and the bar, waiters are rushing 
about with bocks and citronades, and here and 
there very respectable - looking middle-aged 
ladies, dressed in sober black frocks, are 
gravely and without any self - consciousness or 
false modesty, demonstrating the attractions 
of animated picture post-cards and other 
“ novelties,” the modesty of which could be 
seriously called to question. 

If you are alone, or with only male 
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companions, somebody will touch you on 
the arm. 

“ Give me an English cigarette,” she will 
say (or a drink, or a box of chocolates, or 
a bottle of scent—it depends how prosperous 
you look). 

If you should buy her a box of chocolates 
or a bottle of scent you may be sure that 
sooner or later she will sell it back at half 
price to the original vendor. 

The promenoir of Les Folies Bergere is 
a favourite rendezvous with these girls, but 
in that it is not distinct. And without them 
Montmartre would be a different place, for 
they are an integral part of it. Some of them 
are very pretty, and sparkling eyes and 
smiling bps, no matter what the moral 
failings of their owners may be, are surely 
good to see. 

That is Les Folies Bergere, and all that 
has been said of it can be applied, with 
modifications, to the several other Paris 
music-halls where spectacular revues are 
presented. Some are better than others, 
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but as a general rule the show at Les Folks 
Bergers is the best. And without doubt Paris 
does not possess another promenoir where such 
an appalling din is created at the interval. 


LE BAL TABARIN 
Rue Victor Masse 

This dance-hall, which bears a famous name, 
is situated in the heart of Montmartre, 
and has merits which make a decided appeal 
to certain tourists. 

For one thing, the entrance fee is only 
five francs, except on gala nights, and even 
then it is rarely more than double. Evening- 
dress is not necessary, and, for Montmartre, 
drinks are by no means expensive. The 
dance-floor is large and good, there are plenty 
of tables and chairs for spectators, and there 
is a long bar where the service is adequately 
swift. An orchestra and a jazz band do their 
work well, and there is always an attraction 
of some sort—usually a dancing “ turn ” from 
one of the music-halls. 
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Here, too, the old French Can - can 
is regularly performed, and this is worth 
seeing, if only as a curiosity. In the 
eighties and the nineties it was regarded as 
the ultimate expression of abandon, but 
to-day, in comparison with even the mildest 
Montmartre attraction, it is depressingly 
innocuous. Indeed, some of us can even 
find a certain charm in this old dance, with 
its flying skirts and tossing heels. 

Besides the filles de joic, Le Bal Tabarin 
is patronised mainly by foreign tourists, and 
typists, clerks, shop-girls and other workers 
of the capital. 

Saturday night is the best time for a 
visit, for then, at twelve-thirty, the grand 
cortege and spectacle take place. All the 
dancers are swept to the sides, and the floor 
is given over to the activities of thin-legged 
satyrs, who drag about decorated wooden 
cars, on which, posed in bowers of artificial 
flowers, are some half-dozen Montmartre 
maidens, who rival in scantiness of costume 
the figurantes of Les Folies Bergere . 

It is curious to observe—as one can 

H 
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occasionally, while these girls are waiting 
for the spectacle to begin—a discussion going 
on between an indifferent gentleman (often 
in a bowler hat) and an equally indifferent 
young lady, whose total costume could 
probably be compressed into a match-box. 
It is always quite clear that they are not 
talking of the latest Parisian orgy, but, in 
all likelihood, of some such banal matter 
as the rising cost of bock. 

Nevertheless, this spectacle is frequently 
invested with a mild spirit of saturnalia. 
For example, a young lady who began the 
parade with the unusual adornment of a 
garment above the waist, will sometimes, 
doubtless under the irk of boredom, tear it 
aw'ay, an action which is invariably greeted 
with strong approval by an appreciative 
audience, 

Le Bal Tabarin is well worth a visit, and 
any woman who has been to Les Folies 
Bergire can be taken there in the certainty 
that she will not be shown anything more 
startling than she has already seen. 
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LE BAL DU MOULIN ROUGE 
Place Blanche 

Le Moulin Rouge is famed, from Pole to 
Pole, and for that reason it is, as a curiosity, 
likely to be a disappointment to the average 
tourist. No doubt it is adequately wicked, 
but whatever work Satan commits here seems 
to be done in a much more surreptitious 
and underhanded manner than, for example, 
at Le Bal Tatar in. 

Nevertheless, no visitor to Paris should 
miss Le Moulin Rouge. It is the best 
and biggest of the popular dance - halls of 
Montmartre, it is frequented by many of the 
strangest people of the earth, and it is further 
distinguished by a number of mural paintings 
which are exceedingly bright both in colour 
and suggestion. It is quite clear, even to 
the inexpert eye, that the artist was not 
handicapped by any previous experience in 
the mural decoration of Notre Dame. 
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On most nights the entrance fee is only 
a few francs, and, alike with Le Bal Tabarin, 
drinks here are reasonably priced. It is 
possible to spend an evening in either of 
these places at a cost of no more than fifteen 
francs per head, including the entrance fee. 

There is a large, good floor, an orchestra 
and a jazz band, sufficient space for scores 
of tables and chairs, a number of loges, where 
one may sit and watch the revelry at close 
quarters, and an encircling gallery, also 
equipped with tables and chairs. 

The clientele is composed mainly of typists, 
midinettes, bank - clerks, femmes -de- chambre, 
and so forth, but at some time or other 
almost everybody visits Le Moulin Rouge. 
There is always a large number of tourists, 
innumerable ladies whose zeal for business 
is more highly developed than their moral 
sense, and a fairly rich sprinkling of 
negroes. 

With Le Bal Tabarin, Le Moulin Rouge 
shares the honour of keeping the old French 
Can-can alive, but, owing to the size of Le 
Moulin Rouge, the casual visitor vail, as a 
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rule, get a better view of this performance 
at the former institution. 

When the paper streamers are flying and 
the toy balloons are floating up and down 
on the hot and shuddering air, and what 
appears to be a huge, congealed mass is 
heaving beneath the rays of coloured limes, 
and the jazz-band at one end is wailing and 
snarling, and women, painted and powdered, 
pass like shadows in the half-light between 
the tables, pausing beside any man who is 
sitting alone—then there is a certain spirit 
of abandon in the place that can be felt 
by almost anybody who has had a few bocks. 

A pair of curtains, near one of the gallery 
stairways, give on to a long and narrow 
supper-room and bar, and once, in the early 
hours of the morning, when the great dance- 
hall was closed, two of us went in there. 

Half a dozen couples were taking supper. 
A pall of cigarette smoke hung under the 
ceiling. At one end of the narrow room a 
negro band was playing a voluptuous lilt— 
scarcely more than a whisper of melody, 
with deep drum-taps at regular intervals— 
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and a semi-intoxicated girl, naked to the 
waist, was dancing a slow, sensuous dance 
in the arms of a jet-black African. 

Everybody was silent, watching these two 
out of tired, puffy eyes. There was not the 
clink of a glass, not the whisper of a voice, 
and beyond the curtains the great gulf of 
the closed dance-hall lay—dark as pitch, 
still, and sinister and repellent. . . . 


LE CHAT NOIR 

68 Boulevard de Clichy 

This, the doyen of Paris cabarets and the 
foundation of old Montmartre, was started 
by Rodolphe Salis in 1881 in the rue Victor 
Masse, and in those past days it was the 
recognised meeting-place of the poets and 
writers of the artistic colony. 

To-day, as no feminine nudity is found 
there and scarcely any filles de joie, English¬ 
men and Americans often prefer Le Rat 
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Mort and Les Folies Bergere; but Le Chat 
Noir must not be ignored. 

It is contained in a long and narrow room 
below the street level, and on the walls is 
a unique collection of drawings. At one end 
is a piano, and the rest of the floor-space, 
with the exception of a narrow path—which 
often becomes narrower as the night advances 
—is filled with tables and chairs. 

There is always a merry crowd at Le Chat 
Noir, and it always seems that there is not 
another inch of room; but Jehan Chagot, 
the wise and most excellent buffoon who 
is in charge of the place, contrives to find 
a seat for everyone. 

He rings an absurd bell when guests enter, 
and throughout the festive night makes 
pleasingly insulting remarks about every¬ 
body, pouncing on people unexpectedly, and 
delivering them to the kindly ridicule of the 
rest. 

Topical songs, many of them written by 
Jehan Chagot, are sung here —- some by 
himself, in a good baritone, and some by 
other camarades. Everybody joins in familiar 
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choruses; everybody claps enthusiastically 
when a performance is finished ; and all the 
time Jehan Chagot, puffing his pipe, twists 
words about and makes the whole place 
laugh. 

It must be said that an excellent knowledge 
of the language is necessary to the full 
enjoyment of such a cabaret as this, but even 
those who do not know a word of French 
can feel the spirit of care-free gaiety, the 
sense of intimacy and good - fellowship which 
make Le Chat Noir distinctive in Montmartre. 

As to the cost—it is nothing. Five francs 
to enter, one franc to the man at the door, 
one franc for a bock, and a tip to the gargon. 
Total, about eight francs per head. 


LE RAT MORT 
Place Pigalle 

Le Rat Mort, probably the most celebrated 
cabaret of Montmartre, received its name, 
we are told, when a lover, closeted with 
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his mistress in one of the cabinets particulars, 
was disturbed by a rat, which he subsequently 
chased and slaughtered. 

This picturesque history may not be 
correct, for more than one tale of old 
Montmartre is claimed as the true ,,version 
of how Le Rat Mort got its name. Rut it 
does not matter much. It is certain that the 
cabaret has a long history, and it is equally 
certain that everything in it is very much 
alive to-day. 

Like the rest of Montmartre, it has 
changed with the times. To-day it is a 
place in which to sup and dance, and listen 
to what must be the most indefatigable 
orchestra in Paris. It surely never stops. 
There is a merry fellow who sings, and an 
exhibition dance of some sort usually takes 
place in the course of the night. From 
midnight until five or six o’clock in the 
morning the place is crowded, and no one 
who wants to see all that Montmartre can 
offer should fail to pay a visit here. 

On the ground floor is a sort of cafe where 
food and drinks are served at much less cost 
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than above, but there is never very much 
happening below. 

On the first floor—arrived at by way of 
a decorated staircase—-is a fairly large room, 
with a bandstand, bright electric lights, 
and tables ranged along by the walls. A 
dance-floor, of a size adequate for three or 
four couples, is, at the height of the 
merriment, frequently occupied by ten or 
fifteen. Dancing at Le Rat Mort on a 
crowded night is not unlike the experience 
of crossing a London tube lift during the 
rush hour ; but this fits in with the mood 
of the place. 

Those who look for the files de joie of 
Montmartre will find them here. Tall and 
short, plain and pretty, gay and sad— 
though not many of the latter. And any 
man who enters a Montmartre cabaret of 
this sort without a lady accompanying him 
will not stay long alone. 

For amusing you and dancing with you 
these girls demand payment—as they have 
a perfect right to do; but at times their 
ideas on what the payment should be are 
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too ambitious to suit the tourist’s pocket- 
book. Arguments, conducted in a mixture 
of broken languages — English, French, 
Spanish, German—take place, often in the 
cloak-room or on the stairs; but at the end 
a sum not less than fifty francs is usually 
paid over, and everybody is content. 

Sometimes, in an oasis at the edge of the 
boisterous crowd, one may sit and hear a 
strange tale told by one of these girls—an 
odyssey of life lived in other ways than 
ours. Perhaps it is true, perhaps not; one 
never can tell. 

And in places like this, when a few glasses 
of champagne have been drunk, we are 
occasionally stirred by those brave, true, 
noble thoughts that a little alcohol inspires. 
“ It would be fine to help this girl,” we say. 
“ Fine to give her a chance. . . .” 

But dawn creeps in through the windows, 
and finds the cigarette-smoke drifting thickly 
under the ceiling, the lilt of the band dying 
down, the fizz of the champagne sinking, 
the paper-streamers flying less frequently 
from hot, damp, tired hands, the tap of feet 
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on the dance-floor growing quieter, growing 
still. 

And we go home—yawning. 


LE CABARET DU NEANT 
34 Boulevard de Clicliy 

This is one of the old original attractions 
of Montmartre, and the performance is well 
worth its cost, which does not amount to 
more than eight or ten francs. 

Entrance to the cabaret is made through 
a black door, and a throaty individual, 
begarbed as an undertaker, receives new¬ 
comers with the greeting : 

“ Come in, coffin-worm! A brother is 
dead ! ” 

Whereupon one is ushered into the Salle 
d‘intoxication, a gloomy apartment furnished 
with coffins on trestles, and decorated with 
a comprehensive selection of human bones. 
From the stained ceiling hangs a candelabrufn 
made up of more bones and three skulls of 
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different sizes. Later in the proceedings it 
is explained that these skulls belonged to 
the same person at various stages of his 
existence. 

Everybody sits down at the coffins, tapers 
are lighted and set up in front of each face, 
and drinks are chosen and brought. 

“ Behold the microbes of death! ” say 
the undertakers. “ Drink them with 
resignation ! ” 

While the microbes of death—which 
disguise themselves as bock or cerises —are 
being consumed, the master of ceremonies, 
grasping in one hand what appears to be 
a human leg - bone, tells the lugubrious 
history of the skeletons which decorate the 
salle. 

After that the coffin-worms are asked to 
give their attention to some large paintings, 
which represent dancers at the old Moulin 
Rouge, an absinthe- drinker, a battlefield, and 
so on. Lights are switched on behind these 
pictures, and the figures in them change 
to skeletons, a circumstance which brings 
forth a number of macabre observations 
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from the master of ceremonies and his 
attendant undertakers. 

The session in the Salle d’intoxication is 
completed when the microbes of death are 
totally consumed, and an exodus is then 
made through dark and narrow stone 
passages into the Caveati des Trepasses (Tomb 
of the Dead). 

Here, after much giggling and indecision, 
one of the worms is induced to step into 
a coffin which stands on end amidst black 
draperies. A sheet is thrown over him, 
covering his body from the neck to the feet, 
and while a harmonium wheezes a funeral 
march, some clever trickery with mirrors 
takes place and the indiscreet individual in 
the coffin is seen to decompose and become 
a skeleton. 

This pleasing illusion over, the coffin-worms 
proceed through more dark and narrow 
passages into the third and last caveau, 
where spectres are produced; and, lastly, 
a feminine worm is coerced into taking her 
place in a chair on a small stage. 

Unfortunate feminine worm! 
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Without any warning her outer garments 
vanish, and she is made to appear in some 
very provocative underclothing. She is quite 
unconscious of this immodest proceeding, 
and the expression of apprehensive astonish¬ 
ment with which she stares at the audience 
—who are laughing in simple, child-like 
delight—is worth the entire ten francs*. 

Altruistically, no more of this performance 
will be described, but it is as well to mention 
that the lady in the chair appears to do all 
sorts of things that no well-bred lady would 
ever do in public. 


LE LAPIN AGILE 

2 Rue des Saules 

Le Lapin Agile, which used to be known 
as Les Assassins, is another Montmartre 
institution that has survived from the past. 
It is an old rustic house, with a crooked 
tree growing outside, and you will find it 
at the top of the Butte, on a corner where 
several cobbled streets converge. Only a 
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dim light, gleaming through a square of glass, 
shows that anything is going on inside, but 
open the door at ten or eleven at night 
and you are sure to discover a rollicking 
crowd. 

Beyond the door is a small stone room, 
with a low, smoke-blackened ceiling ; in a 
corner, a short and narrow stairway, going 
up ; at the side, a wooden counter, much 
worn, and, behind it, some shelves with 
bottles on them. A gas-jet gives what light 
there is, and in the yellow rays a young 
woman, with a pale face and black hair, 
and a black dress and a red shawl, sits and 
serves cerises. 

It is all very much like a scene out of 
Dickens. 

Often new-comers have to wait in this 
small room until some vacancies are made 
in the cabaret proper. 

The waiting crowd presses towards the 
stairway. A tall old man, with white hair 
and beard, wearing a woollen cap on his 
head, stands on the topmost step facing the 
cabaret, and sings songs of old Montmartre 
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to the plaintive twang of a mandoline. 
Jokes of doubtful chastity are told ; bursts 
of laughter sound. Other performers get up, 
sing or recite, and sit down again. 

In the cabaret—which is not much larger 
than a good-sized suburban drawing-room— 
are innumerable chairs and tables : so many 
that it is quite impossible for the gargon 
to move about, and drinks are passed from 
hand to hand. It is a curious place, with 
stone walls and floor; dimly-lit, sombre. 
Here and there are old pictures, some 
carvings in wood, a plaster-cast or two— 
all stained with grime and age. A life-size 
figure of Christ on the Cross hangs on one 
wall. It is so old and weather-worn that all 
its sharp edges have been rubbed down, 
and it looks like a petrified human form. 

One sits here and smokes and drinks, 
joins in choruses—as at Le Chat Noir —and 
applauds vociferously. Here and there on 
the crowded seats young women rest in their 
lovers’ arms and kisses are exchanged, while 
the mandoline twangs and the old man 
thumps the floor with his stick. 

1 
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It is an interesting place for an hour, and 
if you drink cerises that hour will cost you 
but four francs. 


THE REST OF MONTMARTRE 

If any attempt had been made to give a 
detailed description of every boite de nuit in 
Montmartre this book would have been about 
the size of the London Telephone Directory, 
and scarcely less monotonous. And, surely, 
a book designed to assist the tourist to 
derive the most pleasure from a holiday in 
Paris should leave some things untold ? 
There is a great satisfaction in making 
private discoveries — in entering untried 
restaurants, in pushing open unknown lighted 
doors, and climbing stairways that may lead 
to anything—and a tourist worth his salt 
should refuse to be taken by the hand into 
every nook and corner. 

Bearing this in mind, the author has done 
his job by describing, as faithfully as he can. 
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a typical selection of the most renowned 
institutions of Montmartre — so that the 
tourist may start out with a pretty sound 
idea of what he is likely to see—and has 
arranged in alphabetical order at the end of 
this section a further selection of the more 
popular places of entertainment which have 
not been dealt with in detail. 

The entertainments of Montmartre can be 
classed in five categories. There are the 
music-halls, where spectacular revues of 
Les Folies Bergere variety are presented; 
there are the cabarets like Le Chat Noir ; 
the eccentric shows, similar to that of Le 
Cabaret du Neant; the cabarets in the mode 
of Le Rat Mart ; and the dance-halls, of 
which Le Bal du Moulin Rouge is a good 
example. These places, well known and 
unknown, are legion, and each new season 
brings a fresh crop of them. 

The cabarets where one sups and dances 
are likely to be of most interest to the tourist, 
but he should remember that champagne is 
obligatoire in almost all of them, and the 
price of it ranges between 80 and 250 francs 
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per bottle. It can be taken as a general 
rule that the pleasures of Montmartre which 
can be enjoyed without a knowledge of the 
French language must be bought at high 
prices. 

The most expensive cabarets are, under¬ 
standably, the most select, but none of 
them is entirely free from filles de joie, 
although in the better-class establishments 
these are independent damsels, not too 
importunate, of the class known in Paris as 
poules de luxe. 

Some Montmartre cabarets supply excellent 
table d’hote dinners at reasonable rates, but 
the economical tourist should be careful that 
he eats only what the table d’hote comprises, 
for sometimes he will be offered innumerable 
choice—and exceedingly expensive—tit-bits, 
which, he discovers later, are not included 
in the fixed price. 

At all the better-class cabarets—amongst 
which must be counted Le Penoquet, Le 
CMteau et Caveau Caucasiens, Pigall’s, 
Zelli’s and L’Abbaye —excellent foods and 
wines are served, and excellent performances 
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are given by skilled artistes. In such cabarets 
evening dress should always be worn. 

As for the rest of Montmartre—in every 
street are lighted doors and provocatively- 
curtained windows with lights shining 
through. Most of these places consist of 
nothing but a bar, half a dozen supper tables, 
an orchestra of two or three, and a small 
space for dancing. At times some of them 
contain interesting people, and the way to 
find out is to go in and take a drink at the 
bar. The cost of the drink will be high 
—perhaps ten francs for a small brandy— 
but one cannot explore Montmartre without 
money. 

Lastly, let it be said that the author is 
confident that in no public place in Paris 
is an English or American maiden likely to 
see anything more startling than has been 
described in the foregoing pages, and it can 
be taken as a pretty sound rule that if the 
performance at Les Folies Bergere fails to 
perturb one’s feminine charges they can be 
taken anywhere in Montmartre. 
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SOME MONTMARTRE ENTERTAINMENTS 

L'Abbaye de Thelhne, Place Pigalle. This could not 
be called the cheapest cabaret in Montmartre, but 
it is one of the brightest. An excellent supper can be 
had here, with good music and dancing. After midnight 
plenty of interesting people, both French and foreign, 
are to be found on the first floor. 

Auberge du Clou, 30 Avenue Trudaine. An interesting 
place of Le Chat Noir variety, furnished and decorated 
like an old country inn. There are always some queer 
people to be found here, nearly all French. On the 
walls of the basement are some paintings by the 
celebrated Willette, representing various incidents in 
the life of a fille de joie, from the time when she makes 
her first capture to the end of her career. Suppers are 
served, at high prices. 

Bal Tabarin, Rue Victor Masse. (See page 112.) 

Cabaret Bmant, 84 Bd. Rochechouart. Another 
place that is run on the lines of Le Chat Noir. It 
opens at nine o'clock, but ten or eleven is the best 
time for a visit. Here one must knock on a closed 
door, which is opened immediately to let forth a bellow 
of doggerel, that may be translated by : 

Hullo, there 1 Oh, what a mug—what a dial I 
Hullo, there ! Oh, what a mug he's got! 
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Bruant often has an interesting clientele, almost 
entirely French. 

Canari, 8 Faubourg Montmartre. Russian teas are 
served in the afternoon and suppers at night. Dancing. 

Le Capitole, 55 Rue Notre Dame de Lorette. A 
cabaret where suppers are provided amidst adequate 
merriment, and at reasonable prices. Late at night 
is the best time for a visit. 

Cerda Artistique Russe, 4 Rue des Batignolles. 
Dinners and suppers, dancing to a good jazz band, 
and attractions. French and Russian cooking. 

del <§• L'Enfer, 53 Bd. de Clichy. These two 
institutions, which adjoin each other, are distinguished 
by remarkable exterior decorations. The front of 
L'Enfer is modelled in the form of the devil’s face, 
and the doorway is in the gaping mouth. Le Ciel is 
covered with statues of angels. The entertainments 
provided are of the same sort as that of Le Cabaret du 
Neant, and the cost does not amount to more than 
eight or ten francs per head. Le Ciel is conducted with 
a rather staggering disregard for what is blasphemous. 

Chdtecm et Caveau Causcasiens, 54 Rue Pigalle. A 
beautifully decorated cabaret, where excellent foods 
and wines are provided—at a price—and where some 
of the best cabaret-artistes of Paris give performances. 
There is good music, and a good dance-floor. 

Chat Noir, 68 Bd. de Clichy. (See page 118,) 
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Chez Futsy et Mauricet, 43 Bd. de Clichy. Short, 
topical revues, distinguished by pungent wit, are 
presented here. In the basement of the little theatre 
is Le Pergola, where champagne is drunk and 
Montmartre songs are sung. 

Conservatoire de Montmartre, 108 Bd. Rochechouart. 
In the same catagory as the above. 

Deux Anes, Place Blanche. An amusingly-decorated 
place, which provides much the same entertainment 
as Chez Fursy. 

Fantasia, 16 Faubourg Montmartre. A bright 
dance-hall, where one may also dine or sup. The 
entrance fee is five francs, and drinks are provided at 
reasonable prices. Dinner is eighteen francs, supper 
twenty francs. In the gallery champagne is obligatoire 
if a meal is not taken. 

Gabriella, 41 Rue Gabrielle. Another dance and 
supper place, providing Russian cooking. Russian 
songs are sung here, and there is good music. 

Grelot, 49 Rue Fontaine. A bright cabaret of Le 
Rat Mort variety. Suppers and dancing. 

Imperial, 59 Rue Pigalle. Much the same as above. 

Liberty's Bar, 5 Place Blanche. Dinners, suppers, 
dancing. A jovial proprietor—nicknamed "Bobette”— 
sings his own songs to an entertaining clientele. 

New Monico, 60 Rue Pigalle. Another cabaret in 
the category of Le Rat Mort, 
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Moulin de la Galette, 79 Rue Lepic. A very old 
dance-hall, half way up the Butte. In itself it is not 
very interesting, except sometimes on Thursdays and 
Saturdays, but occasionally it is commandeered for 
students’ revels. 

Le Bal du Moulin Rouge, Place Blanche. (See 
page X15.) 

Le Cabaret du Neant, 34 Bd. de Clichy. (See page 
124.) 

Paradis, 36 Rue Victor Masse. This aptly named 
institution is a dance-hall situated in the basement of 
Le Bal Tabarm. (See page 1x2.) Suppers are provided, 
but the public is very mixed. 

Pergola, 43 Bd. de Clichy. (See Chez Pursy, page 136.) 

Perroquet, 16 Rue de Clichy. A cabaret with a 
very chic clientele. Suppers, dancing, and attractions. 
Any tourist who does not spend his francs reluctantly 
will find this an excellent place for an evening's 
entertainment. 

Pigall’s, 77 Rue de Pigalle. Like Le Rat Mort, 
but slightly more select. 

Royal-Supper, 62 Rue Pigalle. Suppers, dancing 
and attractions. 

Savoy, 23 Rue Pigalle. Dinners are served here, but 
at supper time the place is brightest. A jazz band 
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plays till dawn, and here many of the gay moths of 
Montmartre dance the night away. 

Theatre de Dix Heures, 36 Bd. de Clichy. Under 
the same management as Las Deux Anas, this little 
place provides the Chez Fursy variety of entertainment. 

Zelli’s, 16 bis Rue Fontaine. A cabaret in much 
the same category as Pigall’s. Very bright after 
midnight. 



CHAPTER IX 


The Theatres of Pans 

nPHE tourist who is entirely ignorant of 
the French language cannot expect 
much edification or amusement from theatre¬ 
going in Paris unless he confines himself to 
spectacular revues and musical comedies. 
But nowadays, with the linguistic experiences 
of the war still unforgotten, most of us know 
enough French to wrestle the plot out of a 
Paris play, and for that reason all the leading 
theatres of the city have been included in 
the list below. 

Short explanatory notes have been added, 
and after the name of each theatre will be 
found either one “N” or two “ N’s.” One 
“ N ” denotes that spectacular shows with 
feminine nudity may be expected, and “ N ,N.” 
that no nudity is displayed. 

But this must not be taken as infallible. 
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Feminine nudity is sometimes found in the 
most unlikely places on the Paris stage, and 
in places where by all rights it ought to be, 
it is occasionally—though very occasionally'— 
absent. 

In French an orchestra stall is called un 
fauteuil d’orchestre, a balcony stall is un 
fautmil de balcon, a box is une logs, the stage 
is la scdne, and the " Joy-plank ”—or what¬ 
ever the thing is called in English—is le 
passage. 

Orchestra stalls in Paris theatres cost 
anything from fcs. 15 to fcs. 50, and at the 
music-halls prices are often a good deal 
higher. By booking several days ahead, 
however, it is usually possible to get an 
excellent stall at—for example— Les Folies 
BergHre, for about fcs. 35-40. 

Paris possesses a host of theatre-ticket 
agencies, but the author has always found 
that an unnamed establishment opposite the 
Cafe de la Paix in the Place de I’ 0 p 6 ra is one 
of the most satisfactory. These agencies 
usually have the best seats, but they charge 
the purchaser a stiff commission, and the 
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economical tourist will save his francs if he 
buys his tickets at the theatres. 

Those who intend to stay in Paris for a 
fairly lengthy period will find it advantageous 
to purchase abonnements , which are cheap 
tickets issued through the ticket - agencies 
by almost all the Paris theatres. A small 
half - yearly subscription-—about twenty-five 
francs—-has to be paid, and at intervals 
thereafter bundles of abonnements are sent 
through the post. These are then presented 
at the box-offices, and one to four seats are 
provided at prices which range from ten to 
fifteen francs apiece. 

It should be noted, however, that abonne¬ 
ments are usually not issued by a theatre 
until its production has been running for 
some weeks. 

An agency which makes a speciality of 
abonnements is: 

Abonnement Thealfcil, 16 Rue Vezelay, 
(near Parc Monceau). 

Comcedia, a Paris daily newspaper, publishes 
a comprehensive selection of theatre pro¬ 
grammes, and La Semaine cl Paris , a little 
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booklet issued weekly by Le Syndicat 
d’ Initiative de Paris, and produced in French, 
English and Spanish editions, gives the current 
programmes of theatres, music-halls, cabarets, 
cinemas, concerts, sports, etc., and is in¬ 
dispensable to the sight-seer. 

Some Paris actors and actresses who should 
be seen are the following : 

Sacha Guitry. ’ Yvonne Printemps. 

Dranem. Mistinguett. 

Chevalier. Parisys. 

Dorville. Spinelly. 

L’Abri, 167 Rue Montmartre. (IV.) This is a very 
small theatre situated in a basement. It advertises 
that during the war it was used as a shelter from 
air raids. Behind the auditorium is a lounge with 
a bar, and here during the interval the semi-nude 
ladies of the chorus have been seen to disport 
themselves. Revues, vaudevilles and operettes are 
presented. 

Albert xer, 64 Rue de Rocher. ( N.N.) A small 
theatre, opened during the war. Comedies, etc. Ben 
Greet’s English Players have given performances 
here, 

Ambassadeurs, Champs Elysdes. (TV.) This theatre 
is set back amongst the lawns and flower-beds of the 
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Champs Elysees, and living trees serve as pillars in 
the auditorium. Revues of Les Folks Bergere variety 
are played here, and supper may be taken while the 
performance is in progress. 

Antoine, 14 Bd. de Strasbourg. (N.N.) One of the 
most famous of Paris theatres. Comedies. 

Apollo, 20 Rue de Clichy, (N.N.) A music-hall like 
the Empire. (See below). 

Arts, 78 bis Bd. des Batignolles. (N.N.) An old 
and celebrated theatre, where many of the best works 
of French and foreign dramatists are presented. 

Atelier, Place Dancourt, (N.N.) In the hands of 
the modems. Run very much on the lines of the 
Everyman Theatre at Hampstead, London. 

Alhenee, Square de 1 ’Op era. (N.N.) A beautifully 
decorated theatre, where light comedies of a typical 
Parisian variety are found. 

Avenue, 5 Rue du Colisde. (N.N.) Comedies and 
spectacles. 

Ba-ta-Clan, 50 Bd. Voltaire. (N.) The name of 
this theatre means a noise or a racket. It is a somewhat 
rowdy cafe-concert, where bright revues, musical 
comedies, etc., are usually played, but at the time of 
writing films are being shown here. 

Bouffes-Parisiens, 4 Rue Monsi gny. (N.N.) 

Founded by Offenbach. Celebrated for the production 
of Phi-Phi and Dede. Musical comedies and operas 
boufjes. 
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Capucines, g Bd. des Capucines. (N.N.) A small 
and charming theatre. Comedies. 

Casino de Paris, 16 Rue de Clichy. ( N.) A new 
and beautifully decorated music-hall, where spectacular 
revues are presented in gorgeous settings and with 
unlimited nudity. 

Theatre des Champs Plysees, 15 Avenue Montaigne. 
(N.N.) This theatre seats over 2,000, and gives 
modern artistic performances, comedies, ballets, etc. 

Chdtelet, Place du Ch&telet. (N.N.) Founded in 
1780, the Ch&telet can be called the Lyceum of Paris. 
It seats more than 3,000, and goes in for spectacular 
melodramas, 

Cigale, 120 Bd. Rochechouart. (N.) Revues. 

Cluny, 71 Bd. St. Germain. (N.N.) Comedies, 
operettes and vaudevilles. A favourite place with 
students. 

Comedie des Champs Ply sees, 15 Avenue Montaigne. 
(N.N.) Directly above the Th6&tre des Champs 
Flysees. An elevator takes the audience to the 
auditorium. Operas louffes and musical comedies. 

Comedie Caumartin, 25 Rue Caumartin. (N.N.) 
Always excellent acting here. Parisian comedies. 

Comedie, Frangaise, Rue de Richelieu. (N.N.) The 
most famous theatre in Paris, if not in the whole world. 
Founded by Moliere in 1680, it was destroyed by fire 
at the beginning of 1900, and rebuilt and opened again 
before the end of the same year. It is subsidized by the 
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State, and is the home of classical drama and comedy. 
Here one may listen to pure French spoken purely. 

ComceAia, 47 Bd. de Clichy. (N.N.) Vaudevilles 
and operettes. 

Concert Mayol, 10 Rue de l’Echiquier. (N.) An 
odd little theatre, a relic of the old cafe-concert days, 
where now revues of the undressed and spectacular 
order are always found. 

Daunou, 7 Rue Daunou. (N.N.) Comedies and 
operettes. 

Fdomrd-Nll, Place Edouard-VII. (N.N.) Where 
Sacha Guitry and Yvonne Printemps play. 

Empire, 33 Avenue de Wagram. (N.N.) An 
excellent music-hall, where separate " turns ’’ arc 
presented, ns in London houses of the same sort. 
The programme is changed every Friday night, which 
is the best night for a visit, for then a mild and amusing 
disturbance often takes place. 

Etoile, 136 Avenue des Champs Elysees. (N.N.) 
Bright Parisian comedies. 

Femina, 90 Avenue des Champs Elysees. (N.N.) 
Comedies, ballets, etc. 

Folks Bergere, 32 Rue Richer. (N.) (See page 103.) 

Gaite Lyrique , Square des Arts-et-Metiers. (N.N.) 
A theatre with a history dating from 1753. Mainly 
operettes. 
ic 
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Gaite Rochechouart, 15 Bd. Rochechouart. ( N.) 
Operettes and revues, usually of a distinct Montmartre 
variety, 

Grand Guignol, 30 bis Rue Chaptal. ( N.N .) Here 
one may see throats cut, eyes gouged out and other 
spectacles of the kind, all done in a pleasingly realistic 
manner. Those with strong hearts should pay a visit 
here. The little playlets—of which there are two or 
three on every programme—are so much condensed 
and so clearly written that only a slight knowledge of 
French is necessary to understand them. 

Gymnase, 38 Bd. Bonne-Nouvelle. (N.N.) Mainly 
comedies. 

Jeunes Auteurs, 21 Rue du Vieux-Colombier. 
(N.N.) Here are found the most advanced works of 
the most advanced dramatists, both French and 
foreign. Storms of controversy often arise over 
productions at Le Theatre des Jeunes Auteurs 

Madeleine, 19 Rue de Surene. (N.N.) Charmingly 
decorated. Bright comedies. 

Matson de L'CEuvre, 55 Rue de Clichy. (N.N.) A 
celebrated theatre, where modern artistic productions 
are usually found. 

Marigny, Avenue des Champs Elys6es. (N.N.) 
Standing amidst trees, this theatre presents delightful 
comedies, and, occasionally, revues. 

Mathurins, 36 Rue des Mathurins. (N.N.) A small 
theatre, the audience of which is usually very chic. 
Comedies. 
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Michel, 38 Rue dcs Mathurins. ( 77 , 77 .) A very small 
and distinctly Parisian theatre. 

Michodiere, Rue de la Michodiere. (N.N.) Musical 
comedies. 

Mogador, 25 Rue Mogador. (N.N.) Operettes, etc. 

Moulin Bleu, 42 Rue de Douai. ( 77 .) Light and 
very risque. Comedies, etc. 

Music-Hall du Moulin Rouge, Place Blanche. ( 77 .) 
This music-hall, which was reconstructed in 1924, 
is next door to Le Bal du Moulin Rouge. Spectacular 
revues. 

Nouveautes, 24 Bd. Poissonnidre. (N.N.) 
Sentimental comedies. 

Nouvel-Ambigu, 2 Bd. St. Martin. ( 77 . 77 .) Another 
old theatre—founded in 1769. Melodramas. 

Odion, Place de l’Oddon. ( 77 . 77 .) Founded in 1782, 
this is one of the largest and most celebrated theatres 
in Paris. Classics and the works of young dramatists 
are given here. 

Olympia, 28 Bd. des Capucines. ( 77 . 77 .) A music- 
hall where some of the most celebrated Montmartre 
singers of to-day gave their early performances. (See 
page 165.) 

Opera, Place de L’Opera, (N.N.) The largest and 
most famous opera-house in the world. Designed by 
Charles Gamier, it took twelve years to build, and 
was completed in 1875, at a cost of over fifty million 
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francs. The building covers more than three acres 
of ground, and besides the stage, auditorium, offices, 
etc., it gives room to a museum where some celebrated 
manuscripts are preserved. No tourist should fail 
to attend a performance here. Evening dress is 
indispensable. 

Opera - Comique, Place Boieldieu. (N.N.) The 
splendid history of this theatre dates from 1617, and 
on its stage have been played most of the famous 
operas of the world. 

Palace, 8 Faubourg Montmartre. ( N) Spectacular 
revues of Les Folies Bergere type. 

Palais Royal, 38 Rue Montpensier. (N.N.) This 
ancient theatre presents comedies and revues, in 
which the wit is always of a subtle and sparkling 
order. A sound knowledge of the language is necessary 
before a performance here can be fully appreciated. 

Porte St. Marlin, 18 Bd. St, Martin. (N.N.) Revivals 
of old successes are usually found at this theatre. 

Potinilre, 7 Rue Louis le Grand. (N.N.) Here 
comedies and operettes are played to a faithful and 
select clientele. 

Thedtre de Paris, 15 Rue Blanche. (N.N.) The 
best works of modern authors. 

Renaissance, 20 Bd. St. Martin. (N.N.) Comedies. 

Scala, 13 Bd, de Strasbourg, (N.N) Vaudevilles, 
operettes, etc. 

Sarah-Bernhardt, Place du Chatelet. (N.N) 
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Another celebrated theatre. Here the famous 
tragedienne created most of her roles. New plays 
are given each season, and many old successes are 
revived. 

Trianon-Lyrique, 80 Bd. Rochechouart. (N.N.) 
Subsidized by the State, this theatre presents modern 
French operas and operettes of the highest class. 

Varietes , 7 Bd. Montmartre. (N.N.) An old 
theatre. Comedies and operettes. 


CINEMAS 

Most of the films shown in Paris cinemas 
are of American origin. Nevertheless, a 
good many French films are presented as 
well, and whatever their faults may be — 
and they have many critics — these native 
productions are often distinguished by some 
new artistry, some fresh and original way of 
doing things, that is very welcome to those 
who are used to the mass-production lipstick- 
and-revolver dramas of Hollywood. 

Tickets for Paris cinemas cost anything 
from four to twenty-five francs, and a good 
stall can usually be obtained for eight or ten 
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francs. It should be noted that in most of 
the leading cinemas smoking is forbidden. 

Aubert Palace, 25 Bd. des Italiens. 

Cameo, 32 Bd. dc.s Italiens. 

Cinema du Colisee, 38 Avenue des Champs Rlysdes. 

Cinema Max Linder, 24 Bd. Poissonniere. 

Gaumont Palace, 26 Bd. de Clicliy. (5,000 seats.) 

Madeleine Cinema, 14 Bd. de Madeleine. 

Marivaux, 15 Bd. des Italiens. 

Omnia, 5 Bd. Montmartre. 

Parisiana, 27 Bd. Poissonniere. 

Studio des XJrsulines, 10 Rue des Ursulines (Left 
Bank). This cinema, which is owned and controlled 
by two French artists, is creating a repertoire of the 
world’s best films. The productions of ten and fifteen 
years ago have been shown here, and many interesting 
experiments are being made. 


CIRCUSES 

In France circuses and clowning are still 
kept alive, and in a day’s journey through 
the provinces it would be odd if one did not 
come upon two or three towns with market 
squares hidden by the tents and caravans of 
travelling shows. 
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The performances given are much the 
same as those of circuses in England, but in 
France the circus is usually smaller and 
more intimate. Also, the French facility for 
dragging something unmentionable into the 
performance obtains as strongly in this type 
of entertainment as in most others. 

There are now only three first-class circuses 
in Paris, as the Nouveau Cirque , which was 
one of the most famous, has recently closed 
its doors to allow a bank to occupy its site. 

The three others are : 

Cirque d’Hiver, Place Pasdeloup. This is the 
stronghold of Les Fratellini, who must surely be 
the most delightful clowns in Europe. 

Cirque de Paris, 18-20 Avenue de la Motte-Picquet. 

Medrano, 63 Bd. Rochechouart. 


CONCERTS 

French music has proved its worth in every 
corner of the world, but it is unlikely that 
the tourist in Paris will want to attend many 
concert performances. 
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Therefore, in the list of concert-halls that 
is printed below, nothing more has been 
attempted than an indication of the type of 
performance that may be expected, and the 
tourist who is interested in Paris concerts 
is advised to consult La Semaine & Paris 
(see “Theatres,” p. 141 ), in which the current 
programmes are published every week. 

Concerts Colonne are held on Saturday and Sunday 
afternoons at the Theatre du ClAtclet, Place du 
ClAtelct. Gabriel Piernd is the conductor, and very 
often new and advanced compositions are given here. 

Concerts du Conservatoire, 14 Rue de Madrid. 
Concerts are given on Sunday afternoons, under the 
direction of Philippe Gaubert. Usually classical 
music. 

Concerts Lamoureux, 45 Rue de la Boetie. Classical 
concerts are given oil Sunday afternoons, under the 
direction of Camille Chevillard and Paul Paray. 

Concerts Pasdcloup are given every fortnight from 
October to Easter in the Mogador Theatre, Rue de 
Mogador. Classical and modern. 

Concerts Touche, 25 Bd. de Strasbourg. Classical 
music every evening at 8.30, and on Sunday afternoons. 
Chamber music is given on Thursday afternoons. 

Trocade.ro, Place du Trocadero. Classical music, 
operas, etc. 



CHAPTER X 


Montparnasse and the Latin Quarter 

HPIIE eager tourist, thirsty for the worst 
Montmartre can offer, lias no difficulty 
in feeling that he has arrived amongst strange 
and unhome-like things as soon as his taxi 
unloads him in the Boulevard de Clichy. 

But this cannot be said of Montparnasse 
and Le Quartier Latin , the two celebrated 
Left Bank districts which, while separate and 
distinct, can, without harm to the tourist, be 
lumped together here and called collectively 
Montparnasse. 

If not shy, Montparnasse is at least secre¬ 
tive where the tourist is concerned, and it 
must be lived in before it can be properly 
appreciated. There no electrically- illuminated 
heart is worn upon the sleeve, and after a 
hurried survey of the Boulevards St. Michel 
and Montparnasse, the tourist often hurries 
back to the Place Pigalle, where dissipation 

i53 
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can be indulged in with so little personal 
effort. 

Nevertheless, there is as much gaiety 
in Montparnasse as anywhere in Paris, 
although it must be said that the com¬ 
paratively innocent amusements indulged in 
there often seem pitifully amateurish to the 
Montmartre-satiated visitor. This is because 
the brilliant brains which conceived the 
box-office value of the undraped feminine 
torso have not yet crossed to the Left Bank, 
and therefore Montparnasse, while attaining 
to a sufficient degree of wickedness, remains 
a very pleasant place in which to spend an 
hilarious evening. 

What is undoubtedly the best of the 
popular dance-halls of Paris is to be found on 
the Left Bank. This is the old 

BAL BULLIER 
Avenue de l’Observatoire 

LIere the entrance fee is as reasonable as 
the most economical tourist could wish, 
and drinks are cheap enough. There is 
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a good orchestra and a good floor; and 
on gala nights, when a mob of students 
and artists’ models, all in fancy dress, dance 
and frolic till dawn, it is one of the joiliest 
places going. 

Occasionally hectic student-festivities, not 
too circumspect, take place here, and on 
summer nights, in a garden attached to the 
dance-hall, love’s young dream is dreamt in 
true Parisian style. 

The Paris Times , an American evening 
paper, publishes each night a feature called 
“ Over the River,” and in this the galas at 
Le Bal Bullier — and, indeed, everything 
of interest in Montparnasse — are foretold 
several days ahead. 

If a gala night does not come into the 
tourist’s holiday, he should pay his visit to 
Le Bal Bullier after half-past ten on a 
Saturday. But if he goes there he must 
dance. The amusements of Le Moulin Rouge 
and Le Bal Tabarin, consisting largely of 
reprehensible conversations with bright young 
ladies who have no morals to speak of, 
cannot be found so easily at Le Bal Bullier. 
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CAFE DE LA ROTONDE 

Boulevard du Montparnasse 

This is the most celebrated cafe of 
Montparnasse, although, now that it has 
become well known to tourists, some of its 
old clientele have crossed the road to La 
Dome, which is much the same sort of 
place. 

On the first floor of La Rotonde, where 
one may dine well and fairly inexpensively 
(see “ Restaurants ”), is a permanent exhi¬ 
bition of pictures, painted by the artistic 
residents of the Quartier. Dancing goes on 
here, and it is useful to note that after 
10.30 at night one may dance at La Rotonde 
at no greater expense than the price of 
a drink. 

But it is the terrasse of the cafe, on a 
summer night, that is the most interesting, 

Here those with long hair and tragic souls 
foregather to talk of triumphs and defeats, 
and of how the world ought to do its job. 
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Strange people of all nationalities lounge 
at the tables, sipping bocks and cafes. One 
sees young men with golden locks curling 
over their shoulders, or with whiskers 
clipped into pleasing shapes; young men 
with large black hats, and some who 
have no hats at all; a few dressed in velvet 
coats, flowing ties, and — perhaps — carpet 
slippers. Sometimes an original stray, without 
either shoes or socks, arrives. 

And here, too, one may gaze on strange, 
beautiful, unearthly women, amongst whom 
will be one or two with ear-ornaments the 
size of curtain-rings, and one or two dressed 
all in black velvet, with the traditional red 
silk scarf of the Apaches knotted at the 
throat, although they are no more Apaches 
than you or I. 

They dawdle here, some moody, some 
boisterous, all of them interesting ; and a 
night spent on the tenasse of La Rotonde 
will convince the tourist that the boast of 
Montparnasse—that one may dress in any 
way to suit the personal fancy—is not made 
idly. 
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THE JOCKEY 

Boulevard du Montparnasse 

This is a good place. Indeed, some people 
insist that it is the best cabaret in Paris, 
and, while this might be disputed, nobody 
can deny that it is one of the brightest. 
Amongst other excellences, it has the 
advantage of cheapness. Twenty francs will 
see an evening through, this including the 
price of a drink and disbursements to 
performers. 

One finds the Jockey, which is indicated 
by a modest sign, about a hundred yards 
from Le Dome. Outside the door stands a 
negro attendant, dressed in a deceptive 
uniform garnished with gold lace. This 
uniform has frightened away many an 
economical tourist who, with memories of 
Montmartre bitterly within him, has seen 
visions of champagne at two hundred and 
fifty francs per bottle lying in wait for him 
beyond the door. 
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But there is nothing like that at the Jockey. 
Champagne can be had, if desired, but the 
usual drink is lock, and that is sold at five 
francs the demi- glass. 

The cabaret is housed in a ground-floor 
room that cannot measure more than thirty 
feet by twenty. The walls are plastered with 
illustrated posters, notices in English and 
French (“ Guests are requested not to foam 
at the mouth ” is one), and drawings in 
pen-and-ink and crayon. Most of the floor- 
space is taken up with tables, chairs, a small 
bar, and behind the door a studious-looking 
young Swiss plays a piano, on top of which 
two Cuban negroes sit, one twanging a 
banjo, and the other—Ernest Banks, a very 
jovial fellow—performing with a drum and 
jazz instruments. 

At any time after eleven at night one 
finds at the Jockey at least a dozen people 
in excess of the number of chairs. But there 
is always wholesome merriment in the air. 
On a strip of floor no bigger than a good- 
sized hearthrug a dozen close-clasped couples 
try to dance ; the waiters one-step as they 
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carry round the drinks, for they must move 
with the rhythm of the music or not move 
at all; and Henri, the youthful proprietor— 
who, we are told, was once an artist—takes 
drinks at various tables and dances with 
any maiden who may be lonesome and 
forlorn. 

But that is not all that the Jockey pro¬ 
vides. At intervals songs are sung, and here 
one may listen to a gipsy girl singing 
Spanish songs in a voice so charming that 
it is worth travelling across Paris solely to 
hear her. 

The Jockey does not close its door until 
the small hours are well advanced. When 
hunger attacks the revellers there are 
sandwiches and sweetmeats to be bought at 
half the price that would be charged in 
Montmartre, and dancing goes on again 
until the shy dawn comes creeping dowm the 
street, and the world that lives at night 
goes home to bed. 
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CAVEAU DES OUBLIETTES ROUGES 
11 Rue St. Julien-]e-Pauvre 

This cabaret has its premises in an 
underground room that is part of the old 
subterranean passages of the Prison du Petit 
CMtelet, which was demolished in 1802. 

Here, in a fittingly gloomy atmosphere, 
poets, artists and sight-seers foregather at 
a quarter to nine of an evening, and listen 
to a performance very much after the style 
of those given at Le Lapin Agile and Le 
Chat Noir (see “ Montmartre ”). 

Opposite the Caveau is a little twelfth- 
century church, the oldest in the city, and 
it was here, in 1200, that the first sittings of 
the University of Paris were held. 


LES NOGTAMBULES 

7 Rue Cfampollion 

This is a Left Bank cabaret which keeps 
to the traditions of old Montmartre. Little 


L 
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revues of the Chez Pursy type (see 
“ Montmartre ”) are presented, and new and 
old songs are sung by amateurs and 
professionals. 

It is a popular and amusing place, but it 
cannot be fully enjoyed without a sound 
knowledge of French. 


CAFE RESTAURANT DE VERSAILLES 
3 Place de Rennes 

A good dinner can be had here (see 
“ Restaurants ”), and it is a pleasant place 
for a dance. Sometimes interesting people 
turn up in the course of the evening, but 
it is nothing like La Rotonde or Le^Dome. 


On a Saturday or Sunday night the tourist 
will find a lot to interest him in the Rue de la 
Gaft6, at the back of the Gare Montparnasse. 
This street is filled with concert-halls, cinemas, 
cheap theatres and wine-shops, and on week- 
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end nights workmen and their wives and 
sweethearts make it live up to its name. 

On these nights, too, in the basement of 
the Cafe d'liar court, Bd. St. Michel {near the 
Sorbonne), and in the Restaurant Chinois, 
Rue de l’Ecole de Medecine, there is always a 
host of the pretty girls of Montparnasse, and 
plenty of fun to be had for the price of a 
drink. 



CHAPTER XI 


Cabarets and Dance-Halls of 
Greater Paris 

HPHERE are more than five hundred dance- 
' L halls in Paris, and new cabarets open 
at the rate of about one a month. It is 
manifestly impossible to crowd them all 
into Montmartre, and therefore, particularly 
of recent years, a number have established 
themselves in the centre of the city and in 
the Champs Elysees district. 

Of these out-of-Montmartre cauarets there 
is little doubt that one of the best and most 
exclusive, and, therefore, one of the least 
modestly priced is: 

Les Acacias, 49 Rue des Acacias (Etolre'. This 
sumptuous establishment, which was founded by Harry 
Pilcer, the American dancer who became famous as 
Gaby Deslys’s partner, is now in the hands of Maurice, 
another celebrated dancer who is well known both in 
London and New York, It entertains a select and 
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wealthy clientele, amongst whom Grand Dukes and 
millionaires can usually be found. This Dansants are 
held from five o'clock till seven, and excellent cabaret 
performers appear in the evening. Midnight is a good 
time for a visit. 

Others are:— 

L’ Ermitage, 72 Champs Flysees. Dancing, cabaret- 
performances, etc. Excellent and expensive. (See 
" Restaurants.”) 

Hollywood, Rue Daunau. Another cabaret under 
American influence. It is adequately amusing, and 
the prices are not higher than one lias reason to expect. 
A good place in which to meet English-speaking 
compatriots. Thes Dansants. 

Taverne de V Olympia, Bd. des Capucines. Here 
one may dine, drink, dance, and see any number of 
filles de joie, all for a sum that must not be reckoned 
too expensive in these days. The Taverns, which 
is in the basement of the music-hall (see “ Theatres ”) 
is quite interesting in the late afternoon. 

El Mano, Rue Edouard VII. On Saturday afternoons 
mannequins and midinettes are often found in El Mano. 
It is chiefly a place for cocktail-drinking, but cabaret 
performances are given in the evening. 

Chez Fysher, Rue d’Antin. A mysterious door 
opens at midnight to admit a very chic audience, who 
drink champagne and listen to the celebrated Fysher 
and a band of supporters sing songs until two o’clock 
in the morning. Of the artistic-cabarets this is the 
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most select in Paris, but the common tourist who 
does not possess a knowledge of the French language 
will probably find it more amusing to drink his 
champagne in L‘ Abb aye, or some other Montmartre 
institution of the kind. 

Chez Camille Desmoulins, 5 Rue de Beaujolais. 
Dancing, singing, and champagne-drinking are done 
here, in an underground room which is reputed to 
have been a rendezvous for conspirators during the 
Revolution. It is well worth a visit at midnight. 


POPULAR DANCE-HALLS 

Magic City, Quai d’Orsay. A very large dance-hall 
and roller-skating rink, patronised mainly by shop¬ 
girls, clerks, etc. 

Luna Park, Porte Maillot. Here a dance-hall, a 
skating-rink a bar, a live camel, and numerous other 
attractions, including shooting-galleries, wiggle-woggles 
and so forth, are found under the same roof. Luna 
Park is sometimes amusing on Saturday nights. 

Palais de Glace, Champs Elysees. Skating on ice 
is done here, but not during the summer months. 
Inexpensive and fairly interesting. 

Palais Pompeien, 58 Rue St. Didier (Trocadero). 
Although the entrance fee to this dance-hall is usually 
less than ten francs, a more select public is found 
here than in most other popular dance-halls of Paris. 



CHAPTER XII 


The Underworld of Paris 

HPHERE is an underworld of Paris more 
strange, more terrible and more 
dangerous than anything London can offer. 
It awakens only at night, and festers in 
spots between the Rue de Rivoli and the 
Boulevard de la Chapelle. In mean, dark, 
noisome streets within this area the basest 
of humanity live, and every form of vice 
—-much of it sordid and loathsome, but 
some of it decked out attractively and shone 
upon by bright lights—is gratified till dawn. 

Any tourist who makes an expedition into 
this underworld is not likely to forget the 
experience; but however well he may be 
able to look after himself, he should never go 
alone, and on no consideration whatever should 
he allow a woman to accompany him. 

Three or four men together are fairly safe, 
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but they must resist the temptation to carry 
firearms (which can be easily bought in 
Paris), and before they leave the lighted 
streets they should make sure that their 
identity papers are in their pockets. The 
approaches to the underworld are usually 
guarded by agents de 'police , and a stranger 
is always asked for his identity papers and 
searched for arms. If found lacking the one 
or possessing the other he is likely to spend 
a night in a cell. 

In this district are innumerable ground- 
floor and basement cafes which are very 
much like any other cafe, except that their 
raison d'etre is entirely concerned with vice, 
organised on cold, hard, commercial lines, 
and devoid of delicacy of any sort. 

Some of these cafes are very expensive : 
those who come to the doors are asked for 
one hundred or five hundred francs before 
they go in. Others cost no more than the 
price of a drink. 

These latter establishments are frequented 
by decadents of the bourgeois. Clerks, shop¬ 
keepers and journalists are found in them, 
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drinking censes at three or fonr francs a glass ; 
and, as many of them are situated on the 
extreme edge of the underworld area—within 
a stone’s throw of the Grands Boulevards— 
they are, so far as physical violence is 
concerned, probably safe enough. The 
tourist will be able to find them for himself, 
if he wishes to do so, but the author can 
assure him that after his first thrill of 
astonishment has died down disgust will 
soon send him out again into the open air. 

The most dangerous part of the underworld 
of Paris is that which has the Metro Station 
Combat as its centre. In the Boulevards and 
smaller streets near here are scores of low 
wine-shops where, from ten o’clock at night 
until the morning, the most repulsive people 
of the city gather, many of them only half- 
clothed. 

In this district, too, is a block of old 
buildings notorious as Le Fort Monjol. Here 
a score or more of the lowest of women dwell, 
and at night they stand, barely clothed, in 
the doorways, and try to attract the men of 
this working-class quarter. 
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It would be a very foolish party of tourists 
that went into this place—whether in darkness 
or daylight — for here knives are worn 
constantly, and the women who wear them 
are not afraid to use them, either against 
each other or against a common enemy. 
And always near at hand are lurking the 
Macquereaux, as they are called—men of the 
basest type, who exploit these women for 
their own profit—and they rarely hesitate to 
inflict the terrible upward knife-stab with 
which, in the underworld of Paris, disputes 
are settled for ever. 

Between Combat and Les Halles are 
innumerable dance - halls, many of them 
frequented by honest workmen and their 
wives, but a few that are strongholds of 
what may be termed the sons and daughters 
of the Apaches. 

Of these latter, that at 65 Rue des Gravilliers 
(Les Halles) is one of the most interesting 
and the most dangerous. It is a large ball¬ 
room, lit with extraordinary brilliancy, and 
the men and women who dance there look 
deceptively clean and orderly. But it is as 
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well for the stranger not to make himself too 
conspicuous in this place, nor to stay too 
long, for when quarrels break out, as they 
do sometimes, they are not confined to words 
alone. 

Another interesting dance-hall is at 15 
Rue des Vertus (Rue Reaumur). This is of 
a different type from the first mentioned, but 
it is no safer. Instead of the strange, usually 
orderly, yet always sinister and threatening 
crowd that is found at 65 Rue des Gravilliers, 
a public gay and hysteric—but mysterious 
and of unknown activities—patronises 15 
Rue des Vertus. Here both morals and 
clothing are of the loosest, and sometimes 
the women dance unclad above the waist. 

Amongst the cabarets of the underworld 
are l’As de Cceur, Rue des Vertus, and 
A la Bolee, Rue de L’Hirondelle, Place St. 
Michel. The latter is housed in a cellar and has 
to be approached through a stone passage, 
the roof of which is too low to let a man 
stand upright. From nine till midnight 
these establishments provide entertainments 
somewhat similar to that of Le Chat 
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Noir (see "Montmartre”), and they attract 
a motley public of unknowns. 

Near the great covered markets of Les 
Halles is the Rue Courtalon, an unlighted 
street that is too narrow to admit three 
men abreast. At one end of it a pale light 
gleams through a broken window that has 
been mended with newspaper, and this marks 
La Grappe d'Or, where the miserables of the 
underworld spend their hopeless nights. 

It is better not to enter La Graftpe d’Or, 
but the door can be pushed open for a moment 
or two. Inside, a lamp hangs from the roof 
and creates mysterious shadows, amongst 
which can be seen a bar, a heap of market- 
baskets and old iron, and rows of tables and 
benches. On these latter and on the floor 
men and women lie together, some sleeping, 
some groaning, some weeping, and at the 
bar one or two stand taking onion-soup, or 
else a glass of aramon, that is called “ casse- 
pattesd’ ("Leg-breaker”), because it is so 
strong that a man’s legs won’t hold him 
after he has drunk it. But it enables these 
creatures to forget for a night the sins and 
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misery of the day, and so it does all that they 
ask of it. 

La Grapfie d' Or opens its door at six in 
the evening, and for a few sous a man or a 
woman may sleep on a table until the early 
morning, when most of these misdrables start 
out to do their begging or pilfering until the 
night comes round again. 

Not far from La Grappe d'Or are some 
curious cabarets of Le Rat Mort variety (see 
" Montmartre ”), but a good deal cheaper. 
Le chien qui fume , in the Rue Berger, is one 
of these. On the ground-floor it is like a 
low wine-shop, furnished with a zinc bar, 
spittoons and rickety stools; but upstairs, 
after three o’clock in the morning and till 
seven or eight, fine ladies in fine furs and men 
in evening clothes sup and dance to music 
provided by an orchestra of two, and rub 
shoulders with market-labourers and their 
women, who come in for food and drink, 

From half-past three onwards the bar of 
Le chien qui fume is always filled with 
women, who will cling to any well-dressed 
man as he mounts the stairs, and try to 
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induce him to provide supper and a bottle of 
wine. 

Other cabarets of this type in the same 
district are La Vallee de Chevreuse, Rue de 
la Grande-Truanderie, Le Per a Tranquille, 
Rue Rambuteau, and Le Grand Compioir, 
Rue Pierre-Lescot. All of them are bright 
and lively, and at the last, from four o’clock 
till long after dawn, one is sure to find a 
crowd of artists and their models, poets and 
interesting unknowns. 

From the author’s experience it has seemed 
that there is no danger in visiting these 
particular cabarets, but the neighbourhood 
in which they are situated is not too safe at 
night, and again the tourist is warned not to 
venture into the underworld alone. 

If he and some friends decide to make the 
expedition, they are advised to plan out 
their route on the map, start at Combat 
between half-past ten and eleven, and work 
down towards Les Halles, where supper can 
be taken at Le chien qui fume (thirty or 
forty francs) some time after three o’clock. 
It is useless to visit this cabaret before three 
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o’clock, and Le Grand, Comptoir is not ful]y 
alive until an hour later. 

Last of all, Les Halles can be seen at work 
in the first flush of day. Lusty porters, who 
are not too polite to strangers, load the 
waiting carts with hundreds of tons of fruit, 
vegetables and meat, and under the great 
roofs unhappy chickens, waiting to be killed, 
lie side by side with those already dead. In 
another part of the market fish may be seen 
alive in tanks of water, and here and there 
men bathed from head to foot in fresh-spilled 
blood walk about smoking cigarettes. 



CHAPTER XIII 


Tbe Fairs and Fetes of Paris 

" QUATORZE JU 1 LLET ” (July 14th) is 
** the greatest of the Paris fetes. On 
that day, the anniversary of the fall of the 
Bastille, not only the capital, but every town 
and hamlet in the land casts off its working- 
clothes, locks up its shops and offices, and 
delivers itself to laughter and revelry and 
carnival. 

In Paris the spirit of Quatovze comes alive 
almost a week before the festival. From 
the ninth or tenth there is a sense of suppressed 
excitement in the air. Bunting appears in 
shop windows and on the little bushes outside 
the restaurants. Flags that have lain in store 
a twelve - month are brought out again and 
flown from creaking poles. In the gutters in 
front of cafes mysterious wooden erections 
are set up. Montmartre, from the Place 
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Blanche to Clichy or beyond, is filled with 
feverish activity. Here roads are closed, and 
merry - go - rounds, stalls, booths, tents, 
shooting - galleries, steam - lorries — all the 
concomitants of a fair—appear like magic. 
Families camp out in front of the Moulin 
Rouge, dogs are tied up in the centre of the 
roadway, and washing flutters on lines 
stretched above the pavement. 

All this excitement cannot be bottled up 
too long, and the celebrations usually 
commence on the thirteenth. On that day, 
and for two days after it, most shops are 
closed and most public services are 
disorganised. On that day, in the Place 
Blanche alone, anything from three to five 
merry-go-rounds, each equipped with a steam- 
organ of horrific power, begin to play, and, 
save for a couple of intervals, which last no 
longer than four or five hours, play without 
ceasing until the sixteenth dawns. 

The wooden erections outside the cafes 
now show themselves as band-stands, and no 
one can walk far along the pavements for 
the crowds of dancing folk who fill them. 

M 
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There is no cafe however poor but on 
Quatorze gives music to its guests, if not from 
a flesh-and-blood band, from a gramophone 
with a horn electrically - lighted and four or 
five feet tall. 

At intervals along the Grands Boulevards 
are shooting - galleries, and the fair at 
Montmartre provides fun for the childish 
heart and satisfaction for the morbid mind. 
There are horrible anatomical museums, 
Danses de Ventre, shooting-galleries where a 
successful shot sets little figures in motion, 
and he who hits the bull’s-eye may see three 
puppets execute a fourth by guillotine, or 
garotters at work, or hangmen, or Chinese 
torturers, or one or other of a great many 
things that would bring a blush to the 
average English maiden’s cheek. 

On the morning of Quatorze a military 
review, attended by the President, is held 
at Longchamps, but this serious matter is 
finished with as soon as possible, and every¬ 
body rushes down to the centre again. 
Confetti and paper-streamers fly, laughing- 
crowds of men and girls in fancy dresses 
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fill the streets. Strange hands catch strange 
hands, and clowns and columbines, who 
have never seen each other before and will 
never see each other again, clasp and kiss, 
and whirl away into the dance. 

No vehicle can move through the main 
streets. Bewildered motor-buses crawl about 
like lost prehistoric animals, find their familiar 
routes closed against them by barricades of 
merry-go-rounds and booths, and strike off 
into strange and unknown paths, which lead 
no passenger knows where, and none cares. 

At night the Bastille column is lit up with 
electric lights, and a great crowd, growing 
greater as the new day draws near, forms a 
ring, hand-to-hand, and screams a popular 
song as it whirls itself around. 

No Englishman or American who witnesses 
the fete of Quatorze Juillet can ever doubt the 
French genius for insurrection and mass 
disturbance. More than once in the history 
of Paris her people have gone quietly and 
soberly to bed, and have arisen again to 
send red revolution roaring through the streets. 
Such a thing as this seems fantastic and 
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impossible to the average phlegmatic Anglo- 
Saxon, but he will not think it so if he stands 
at midnight in the Place de la Bastille on the 
anniversary of the date on which this grim 
old prison fell. 

Mardi-Gras (Shrove Tuesday) is celebrated 
in Paris with a good deal of merriment. 
Young people in fancy dress crowd the 
Boulevards, and at night every cabaret and 
dance-hall is en fete. But this festival is not 
so carefully organised as 

Mi-Careme, which takes place in Mid-Lent, 
and is the most important fete after Quatorze 
Juillet. Again on this day excited folk 
in fancy dress are everywhere, and in the 
afternoon the queens of all the anondissements 
of Paris, chosen by popular vote during 
preceding weeks, are paraded through the 
streets on decorated cars. At the Opdra at 
night a fancy-dress ball takes place, and 
this is often attended by the President. 

FSte du Muguet. On this day all the little 
midinettes of Paris are released from work 
to add their gaiety to the Boulevards, all 
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taxi-drivers go on strike, a good many shops 
are closed, and Communistic demonstrations, 
in the course of which people are sometimes 
shot, take place in the Place de la Concorde 
and the Place de la Republique. Muguet 
(lily of the valley) is sold everywhere, and 
friends give it to one another for good luck. 

Saints, Catherine. This fete, which is 
celebrated on November 25th, is another 
held in honour of the Paris midinettes. All 
the great couturiers close their doors in the 
afternoon, and each entertains its staff to 
dinner and a dance. The guest of honour 
at each establishment is an unmarried girl 
of twenty - five, who is called the " Saints 
Catherine.” These “ Saintes Catherines ” are 
decked out with lace caps, which have often 
taken weeks to make, and are given presents 
to console them for their unmarried state. 
Until midnight any man may kiss a " Sainte 
Catherine,” and this privilege is not neglected. 

Noel and Jour de l’An (Christinas and New 
Year). These festivals are not celebrated in 
France in the same way as in England and 
America. There is no gathering at the family 
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hearth ; instead, everybody dines out, visits 
a theatre, and afterwards dances until dawn. 
From Christmas Day until January 8th the 
Boulevards are lined with Les petites baraques 
du jour de l'an, which are booths where 
everything from a child’s toy to an antique 
candlestick or a pair of socks is put on sale. 

A number of fairs take place each year in 
Paris, and amongst the most entertaining are 
the following : 

Foire aux Pains d’Efiices (Gingerbread Fair). Lasts 
a fortnight from Easter, and is held in the Cours de 
Vincennes, from the Place de la Nation to the Porte 
de Vincennes. 

Concours Hippique (Plorse Show). Held at the 
Grand Palais in April. 

Fete Foraine des Invalides. Held at the Invalides, 
and lasts five days from the third Sunday in May. 

Foire de Paris. In May, between the Porte de 
Versailles and the Champ de Mars. 

Foire de Neuilly. Second Sunday in June, and for 
three weeks, in the Avenue de Neuilly. 

Concours Lepine. An exhibition of toys and small 
inventions held in the Salle du Jeu de Paume, Tuileries, 
every September. 



CHAPTER XIV 


JBois de Boulogne and Race-Meetings 

A T the close of a hot summer day the 
tourist who is wearied of the sticky 
cabarets of Montmartre will find no better 
thing to do than drive in a fiacre through 
the cool, winding by-ways of the Bois. 

A fiacre is an open horse-drawn carriage, 
with an obsolete animal between the shafts, 
an old man with a varnished top - hat on the 
seat, and, somewhere near the whip - socket, 
a decayed taxi-meter, often in process of 
falling off. It is a vehicle that lurches and 
groans as it travels its five or six kilometres 
per hour, and as a means of getting from one 
place to another within any limit of time it 
is not to be recommended, but for excursions 
into the Bois there is nothing better. 

Of a summer night these two thousand 
woodland acres on the south-western outskirts 
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of Paris are a kingdom of enchantment. 
There are silent, deserted lanes, closed in 
by great trees and fragrant with the fresh 
perfume of the country ; there are lakes, and 
water-falls, and rustic bowers, wild flowers 
growing in beds of moss, and everywhere 
dimness and mystery, and little lights 
twinkling through the leaves. 

On the Grand Lac one may hire a little 
boat for a few francs, and in the dusk 
scores of them come out, each with a 
Chinese lantern at the helm, and drift up 
and down over the water, a-glitter with a 
thousand lights, while the young people 
in them make love in the shadows, or 
else sing songs, to the tune of violins or 
guitars. 

But there are delights of the Bois that 
can be enjoyed only by those with the'fattest 
pocket-books. At the Chateau de Madrid, 
which is the best and most exclusive 
restaurant, the choicest wines and the most 
luscious foods are served, out under the 
cool stars, and the beau monde of Paris dances 
in the open until dawn, while hundred-franc 
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notes leave careless hands with the rapidity 
of leaves falling in autumn. 

The tourist who has bought his fare home 
should—if he has sufficient money left— 
essay a visit to the Chateau de Madrid, but 
he will not be welcomed there if he goes in 
plus-fours, or in anything but evening clothes. 

Now a warning must be given. The Bois 
is not spotless. Nightly it is the scene of 
grubby love-affairs, and in the less frequented 
paths footpads are sometimes met. 

There has been some talk about putting 
up notices on the roads that are patrolled by 
the police, in order that pedestrians shall have 
fair warning that if they travel on unmarked 
roads they do so at their own risk. So far 
these notices have not appeared, and they 
may never do so ; but the tourist will be 
wise, when afoot, to keep away from the 
narrow and unlighted by-ways. 

From eleven o’clock in the morning until 
noon the beau monde parades the wide 
avenues of the Bois, on horse or on foot, and 
takes its aperitif at the Pavilion Dauphine, 
which is close to the Porte of the same name ; 
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and in the afternoon the tourist—even if he 
has not a fat pocket-book—can give himself 
the pleasure of drinking tea at the Folie de 
Bagatelle, a little chateau which the Comte 
d’Artois built in a month because he had 
made a wager with Marie Antoinette that he 
could do so. There are some wonderful roses 
in the grounds, and in the chateau now is a 
permanent exhibition of pictures. 

But it is on race-days that the great crowds 
surge into the Bois, and dissipate themselves 
at Longchamps or Auteuil. 

A race-meeting at Longchamps is like a 
garden-party. There are trees, cool lawns, 
flower-beds bright with blooms. There is no 
unseemly rush; there are no vociferous 
bookmakers. The silent and infallible Pari- 
Mutuel (which cannot run away) gathers in 
the money without fuss, and without fuss 
pays it out again—at least, some of it. 

The only signs of disturbance are made by 
a few hoarse-voiced men who race up and 
down the grand-stands and between flower¬ 
beds, yelling “ Premiere! "or " Deuxieme 1 ” 
or “ Troisieme!” This indicates that they 
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are selling the latest information, hot from 
the Pari Mutuel — information as to which 
horses are being backed and how the odds 
are shaping. For a few francs they will 
supply a first, second and third report for 
each race in a meeting. They are rather 
wonderful people, for it seems to the casual 
onlooker that they give the flimsy slips of 
paper on which the information is written to 
anyone who stretches out a hand for them, 
whether payment has been previously made 
or not. 

It is possible to spend a day's racing in 
Paris, put five francs on a losing horse in 
every race, and still go home with change out 
of a fifty-franc note. 

To practise such economy one must go 
onto the Pelouse with the multitude. To this 
enclosure the entrance fee is never more than 
three or five francs. In the Pavilions, where 
there are stands, it costs fifteen francs now 
at most courses, and in the Pesage, where the 
flower-beds and lawns are found, men must pay 
thirty francs for entrance and women twenty. 

It is easy to make a bet. The tourist will 
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find rows of little booths, each marked with 
letters of the alphabet (" HK,” etc.), and 
with the unit at which bets can be made. 
The lowest unit is five francs and the highest 
one thousand, but bets can be made in any 
number of these units. 

To pay three places in a French horse race 
eight horses must run, and to pay two places 
four must run. But if a punter backs a 
horse to win in a race which is subsequently 
won by a horse belonging to the same owner 
his bet will be paid. 

On the programme of races, which is sold 
at the gates for one franc, each horse is 
numbered, and when a bet is made this 
number, and not the. name of the horse, must 
be given. 

For example, if a tourist wishes to put five 
francs each way on a horse named Heine 
Marie, whose number is fifteen, he must go 
to one of the five-franc booths and say: 
“Numero quinze — gagnant. Numero quinze 
— plaU.” 

For his ten francs he will be given two 
tickets—one gagnant and one place. If his 
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horse wins or gains a place he must watch 
for the price to be put up on one of the 
boards—this happens about five minutes after 
the race is over—and then take his tickets 
to the paying-out booth which bears the 
same letters as that from which he bought 
them. 

These paying-out booths are usually found 
opposite those from which the tickets are 
issued. Tickets which are not presented for 
payment on the course may be cashed within 
seven days at the following addresses: 
Auteuil, 10 Rue Treilhard. Longchamp and 
Chantilly, 48 Rue de Laborde. Le Tremblay, 
372 Rue St. Honore. Vincennes, 7 Rue 
d'Astorg. St, Cloud, Matsons Laffitte and 
Enghien, 133 bis Rue du Faubourg St. 
Honore. 

The tourist should note that the advertised 
time of a race is not that at which the race 
is run, but that at which the betting-booths 
for that particular race are opened. 

Motor-coaches rush about in the streets of 
Paris on race-days, and if a pedestrian so 
much as looks interested while one of these 
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vehicles is thundering past it will stop 
beside him, and a screaming conductor, 
hanging on by one hand, will do his best to 
haul the pedestrian into a seat. 

If ever at a French race-meeting the 
tourist sees a crowd following at the heels 
of a quaint old man, who will be trying hard 
to beat them off, he will know that “ P&re 
la Cerise ” has turned up again. 

This picturesque old vagabond, who lives 
no one knows how—except that he is 
occasionally arrested — makes, at long 
intervals, dramatic appearances at French 
race-courses. 

Whenever he arrives he “ knows something,” 
and out of his tattered pockets he brings a 
sheaf of one-hundred franc notes, and uses 
them all to back some unknown horse. 

More than once he has walked off the course 
tens of thousands of francs to the good, but 
whether he wins or loses he disappears 
quickly, and is not seen again for months, 
or perhaps for years. 

For List of Race-courses, see page 209. 



CHAPTER XV 
Outside Paris 

HFHOSE who are charmed with Paris, this 
A city that is so “ well worth a mass,'" 
should sometimes tear themselves away and 
pass out through the gates, where they will 
find, within a few miles of the battlements, 
the beauty and poetry of unspoiled country, 
rich in the brave, romantic spirit of the past. 

There are ways in France where motors do 
not travel yet, forests where wine-bottles are 
not yet thrown, and it does not take a day’s 
journey to find old inns where aristocrat and 
citizen paused for a glass and a bite while 
the coach-horses pawed the cobbles of the 
roads that led into the turmoil. 

The man who would rather take bread 
and cheese in a forest than six courses in a 
city restaurant will find all for his heart’s 
delight in the environs of Paris, and some of 
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the places that he should visit are set out 
below. 

But here a word must be said for Felix 
Potin, of the Boulevard Malesherbes. This 
noble and goodly shop, a paradise for Paris 
housewives, and attractive alike to gourmands 
with fat purses or lean, is the first place that 
must be visited by all who inspire to picnics. 
And even those for whom a feast beneath the 
trees has no delight will find enough to 
interest them in Felix Po tin’s of a summer 
Sunday morning, when Madame Bourgeoise 
is doing her shopping. 

Paris is full of tourist agencies, and although 
these are bad places at which to change 
money, for they cannot give as good a rate 
as the banks, the tourist will find it 
advantageous to let them buy his railway- 
tickets and book his seats in motor-coaches. 

All of them, too, give away vast quantities 
of literature concerning the beauty-spots and 
interesting towns and villages of France, 
and therefore the tourist who wishes to visit 
the environs of Paris will have no difficulty 
in obtaining any information he may desire 
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about the places mentioned below or about 
others which have not been included : 

Versailles can be reached in about thirty minutes 
by train from the Gare des Invalides. The fountains 
play on the first Sunday of every month from May 
to October inclusive, and the Palace is open every 
day, except Mondays, from 10 a.m. to noon, and 
from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m, 

Fontainebleau is an hour and a half by rail from 
the Gare de Lyon. The historic chateau, in the 
courtyard of which Napoleon said good-bye to the 
Old Guard, is open daily from noon to 5 p.m. The 
forest, one of the finest in France, shelters some 
charming villages, of which Barbizon, where Millet 
lived, is the most picturesque. 

Chantilly, three-quarters of an hour from the Gare 
du Nord, is celebrated for a beautiful chfiteau—now 
a remarkable museum—a forest of 6,000 acres, and a 
race-course. The chateau, museum and park may 
be visited between 1 and 5 p.m. on Thursdays, 
Saturdays and Sundays, from April 15th to October 
14th, except on race-days. 

Compiegne, an hour and a half from the Gare du 
Nord, is of great interest nowadays because it was 
here, in the forest, that the World War came to an 
end on November nth, 1918. A monument, which 
is cared for by a terribly-mutilated French soldier, 
marks the spot where the Armistice was signed. The 
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town is of much historical importance, and has been 
the scene of many of the most celebrated incidents in 
the romantic story of France. In the splendid forest 
of Compiegne is 

Pienefonds, where a magnificent chateau may be 
seen. This little town is ten miles from Compiegne, 
with which it is connected by rail. 

Vallee de Chevreuse. This delightful country is less 
than an hour’s journey from the Gare de Sceaux. 
Book to St.-Remy-les-Chevreuse, and go by motor- 
bus to Dampierre. 

VIsle Adam is an inland bathing-beach on the 
Oise, situated about an hour’s train journey from 
the Gare du Nord. All the attractions of the seaside 
are to be found here, and it is a very jolly place on a 
Sunday in summer. 

St. Germain-en-Laye. Train from St. Lazare, or an 
hour and a quarter by tram from the Porte Maillot. 
In the chateau Framjois I. was married, and Janies II. 
of England lived there in exile. His tomb may be 
seen in the church. The chateau, which is now a 
museum, is open on Sundays from 10.30 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
and on Tuesdays and Thursdays from 11.30 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. There is a magnificent forest at St. 
Germain, and from the terrace of the chateau the 
Seine can be seen winding into Paris through country 
which is amongst the most charming in Northern 
France. 
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Malmaison. The best way to get here is to take a 
tram from the Porte Maillot. The chateau was the 
home of the Empress Josephine after her divorce 
from Napoleon. It is open every day, except Mondays, 
from 10 a.m. to noon, and from 1 to 5 p-m. 

St. Denis is a dirty manufacturing town, best 
reached by tram from the Opera. In the cathedral 
are the tombs of Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, and 
other kings and queens of France. 

Brunoy, a delightful summer resort, is less than 
half an hour’s journey from the Gare de Lyon. In 
the Foret de Senart, close by, Louis XV. had his first 
meeting with Madame de Pompadour. 

Verdun, though properly too far away to be included 
in the environs of Paris, should be visited by every 
tourist who can find time to make the journey. Many 
of the tourist agencies have special motor-coach 
services which go to this sector of the battlefields 
area and return on the same day, and this is a very 
good way in which to see what now remains of the 
war. There can be few more tragic spots than Verdun, 
with Forts Douaumont and Vanx (both of which may 
be visited) nothing but misshapen hills now, and the 
land on every side, as far as the eye can reach, still 
pocked with the shell-holes of ten years ago, and all 
over with a rank, yellow-flowered weed. It was at 
Verdun that the poilus said : " Ils ne passeront -pas ! ’’ 
(“ They shall not pass ! "), and although the Crown 
Prince lost seven hundred thousand men here, and 
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used poison gas and liquid fire, Verdun was never 
entirely in his hands. Before visiting Verdun the 
tourist would do well to read The Last Days of Fort 
Vaux, written by Henri Bordeaux, the celebrated 
French novelist, and obtainable in Paris in a cheap 
English edition. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Shopping 

HPHOSE tourists who have to count their 
k money fairly frequently in Paris are 
advised not to indulge in shopping expeditions 
in such streets as the Rue de la Paix, the 
Rue St. Honore, the Rue du Faubourg St. 
Honore, the Avenue de 1’Opera, the Rue 
Royale, the Avenue des Champs Elysees, the 
Rue de Rivoli, the Place Vendome, and the 
Boulevards de la Madeleine, des Capucines 
and des Italiens. 

The attention of such tourists of modest 
means who wish to purchase hats, gowns, 
lingerie, etc., is directed to the Magasins 
Lafayette, Louvre, and Printemps, the little 
shops in the Rue d'Amsterdam—which begins 
at the Gare St. Lazare and goes to 
Montmartre — the streets close to it, and 
particularly to some little shops in the 
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Passage Jouffroy, which runs down the side 
of the Mus6e Grevin in the Boulevard de 
Montmartre. 

Little shops of this kind are found all 
over Paris, and while the hats and gowns 
they sell are not so chic as the products of 
the famous establishments, they are chic 
enough, and certainly much cheaper. The 
majority of the charmingly-garbed women 
whom one sees passing along the Boulevards 
clothe themselves at these little shops. 

The lucky lady whose husband possesses 
a bulging pocket-book is not in need of these 
humble scraps of advice, and for her are 
given below the names and addresses of some 
celebrated Paris couturiers and milliners, 
at whose establishments she may expect to 
get the smartest and the best at prices which 
would turn an eight-pound-a-week husband 
green. 

COUTURIERS. 

Paul Poiret, 1 Rond-Point des Champs Elysees. 

Jeanne Lanvin, 22 Rue du Faubourg St. Honor6. 

Lucien Lelong, 16 Rue Matignon. 

Paquin, 3 Rue de la Paix. 
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Worth, 7 Rue de la Paix. 

Henry et Tallet, i Rue de Castiglione. 
Jean Patou, 7 Rue St. Florentin. 
Molyneux, 5 Rue Royale. 

Tollmann, 35 Rue Miromesnil. 


MILLINERS. 

Lewis, 16 Rue Royale. 

Maria Guy, 8 Place Vendome. 

Rose Descat, 22 Rue Royale. 

Caroline Reboux, 23 Rue de la Paix. 

Jeanne Due, 12 Rue de la Paix. 

This same lucky lady, with the bulge in 
the husband’s pocket - book now greatly 
reduced, will find the smartest shops for 
shoes, stockings, bags, etc., in the Rue St. 
Honore and the Rue du Faubourg St. Honor6. 
The best perfumes come from Coty, in the 
Place Vendome, and Houbigant, at 19 Rue 
du Faubourg St. Honore. 

Before any serious shopping is done it 
should be noted that Great Britain and the 
United States impose Customs duties on the 
following articles : 
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GREAT', BRITAIN. 

Tobacco, cigarettes, cigars and snuff. Scent, toilet- 
water, etc. Spirits, bay rum, wine and beer. Chocolate, 
cocoa, tea, coffee, chicory. Sugar, saccharin, similar 
substances' and articles containing them. Cameras, 
opera-glasses, magnetos, wireless valves, scientific 
instruments. Motor-cars and motor-cycles and their 
component parts. Watches, clocks, and their 
component parts. Musical instruments, including 
gramophones and records. Silk and artificial silk of 
any kind. Lace and embroidery. Matches and 
playing-cards. 

The following articles may not be taken 
into Great Britain except under special 
licence : 

Guns, revolvers, ammunition and explosives. Opium, 
cocaine, morphine, heroin. Plumage, except such as 
is required as part of the passenger’s wearing apparel. 
Plate. 

Foreign reprints of registered copyright works, 
including music, are prohibited from entering Great 
Britain. 


Any amount of a dutiable article is liable 
for duty, but in practice the traveller is 
allowed to retain small quantities of dutiable 
articles for his personal use. As a rule about 
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half a pint of perfume and half a pound of 
tobacco may be taken into Great Britain 
without payment. 


UNITED STATES. 

Articles purchased abroad for personal use, 
or as souvenirs, up to the value of $100 may 
be imported into the United States free of 
duty, but cigarettes, tobacco, cigars, liquors 
and foodstuffs are not included in this 
allowance, which applies only to clothes, 
linens, pictures, musical instruments, books, 
etc. 

Three hundred cigarettes, or fifty cigars or 
three pounds of tobacco may be imported 
free of duty. 

On the following articles duty ranging 
from fifty-five to ninety per cent, is 
charged : 

Wool, silk, cotton, embroidery, lace, or any articles 
containing them. Perfumes. Furs. Jewellery. 


The importation of plumage of any kind is 
forbidden, unless for scientific purposes. 
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CIGARETTES, TOBACCO AND STAMPS. 

The manufacture of cigarettes and tobacco 
is a State monopoly in France, and the 
products which result from this system often 
call forth unjustifiable abuse from those 
Anglo-Saxon lips that have experience only 
of the mild Virginia blends of England and 
America. 

But there is no necessity for the tourist to 
smoke the native cigarettes. Nowadays 
almost all tabacs in Paris keep a stock of 
English and American brands, and although 
these are sold at comparatively high prices, 
they are not out of reach of a man on holiday. 

Should, however, the tourist be unable to 
obtain his favourite brands at his local tabac, 
he will find at La Civettc, Place du Theatre 
Franpais, every kind of cigarette, both French 
and foreign. 

Of the popular French varieties the 
Gauloises jaunes will be found the most 
adaptable to English taste. They are sold 
in packets of twenty for fcs. 3. Of 
tobaccos the tabacs gris ox bleu, made up in 
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packets of fifty grammes, and sold for fcs. 
2.50 and fcs. 3.50 respectively, are sufficiently 
entertaining in a pipe. 

The French State factories produce also 
some fancy brands of cigarette, which are a 
good deal milder than the popular varieties. 
Three of the best of these are : Sallambo, 
High Life (pronounced “If Uf”), and 
Sultanes. 

When you buy matches be careful that 
you ask for “ Une hotte de Suedoises,” which 
are safety matches. If you ask vaguely 
for “ allumettes,” the chances are that you 
will get something closely resembling a box 
of fireworks. 

At all French tabacs —which are usually 
combined with cafes, and wear red-painted, 
cigar-shaped objects above their doors— 
stamps (timbres) may be bought. At the time 
of writing it costs fcs. 1.25 to send a letter 
out of France, and 75c. for a postcard. 
Letters in France go for 40c., and postcards 
for 30c. Letters sent by Pneumatique —a 
system by which they are shot through tubes 
from one quarter of the city to another, and 
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are delivered in two hours—cost fcs. 1.50. 
These letters should be written on special 
letter-cards which are sold at the post-offices, 
and must not be put into the ordinary letter 
boxes, but in those marked Pneumatique. 

It is useful for business men to know that 
a letter posted before 8.30 p.m. in a special 
box at the Gare St. Lazare is delivered in 
London by the second post on the next 
morning. 

In France registered letters are delivered 
only to the person to whom they are addressed, 
and it is the custom for the postman to walk 
into bedrooms, rest his packet of letters on 
the bed, and conduct a bright conversatiori 
with the somnolent Monsieur or Madame 
while he seeks the place for signature in his 
book. 

For this service he requires a pourboire 
—about one franc—and as he often has to 
climb five or six flights of steep stairs to 
find a humble hotel room, he earns his 
money. 
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SOME STRANGE MARKETS 

Besides Les Halles and the bookstalls on 
the quais (which are dealt with in other 
sections of this book), there are many strange 
markets in Paris well worth the trouble of a 
visit. 

Amongst the most curious of these is 
the Postage Stamp Market, which is held 
under the trees of the Avenue Marigny on 
Thursday and Sunday afternoons. There ardent 
collectors, armed with pocket magnifying- 
glasses, browse at the little stalls through the 
sunlit hours, and in ecstacies of restrained 
excitement search for the fiddling rarities 
they love so well. 

At the Cafe des Diamantaires, 53, Rue 
Lafayette, and on the pavements of the 
Rue Buffault, close by, diamonds and other 
precious stones are bought and sold, and 
weighed in little scales which the merchants 
carry in their vest-pockets. Often gems to 
the value of hundreds of thousands of francs 
change hands in this careless fashion ; but 
—unless the tradition is too hard to break— 
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this will not go on much longer, for soon the 
diamond merchants are to be given a private 
market of their own. 

" Flea " Markets, where every imaginable 
article, usually in an advanced stage of 
disintegration, is sold, are held in various 
parts of the city, usually on Saturdays and 
Sundays. Of these the two most interesting 
are that at St. Ouen (just outside the Porte 
de Clignancourt), and that at Bicetre, near 
the Porte d’ltalie. All sorts of people attend 
the “ Flea " Markets, for sometimes a rare 
“ find ” is to be had for a few sous. 

Old clothes are sold at the Marche du 
Temple, Place du Temple, and it is not 
uncommon to see prospective purchasers 
trying on the dealer’s wares in full view of 
the populace. 

On Sundays a Bird Market is held at the 
Place de la Cite, and a Dog Market (from 
i to 4 p.m.), at 105 Rue Brandon (Left Bank). 
Next door to this last address houses, donkeys 
and mules are sold on Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays. 

The Flower Markets of Paris are to be 
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found at Les Halles (in the central alley 
before 8 a.m., and all day in front of 
Pavilion 12), at the Place and Quai de la 
Cite on Wednesday and Saturday mornings, 
at the Place de la Madeleine on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, at the Place de la Republique 
on Monday and Thursday mornings, and 
at the Place des Ternes on Wednesday and 
Saturday mornings. 



CHAPTER XVII 

Some Useful Addresses 

HTPIE majority of tourists who come to 
Paris have no interest whatever in 
the names and addresses of hospitals, lawyers, 
friendly societies and so on, and therefore 
these have been excluded from this book in 
order to leave space for more interesting 
matter. 

If it should be necessary for the tourist to 
find an address in Paris he is advised to 
consult either the Annuaire du Telephone 
or else the remarkable Boltin. On the 
windows of most cafes is the notice, “ Id on 
consult h Bottin,” and within its lusty pages 
may be found the names and addresses of 
practically everything and everybody in Paris, 
arranged in a form which makes it very 
simple to track down the desired information. 
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If the Bottin fails, there remains the 
Inquiry Office of The Continental Daily Mail, 
in the Rue Scribe, where information is 
given free to travellers. 

The addresses which tourists are most 
likely to need are printed below. 


RACE-COURSES 

Auteuil, Bois de Boulogne. (Steeplechase and 
Hurdle.) Metro : Porte d’Auteuil. 

Chantilly (Flat), Thirty-live minutes from the 
Gare du Nord. 

Compeigne (Flat). Sixty minutes from the Gare 
du Nord. 

Enghien (Steeplechase and Hurdle). By tram (54) 
from the Opera, or ten minutes by train from the 
Gare du Nord. 

LongchAmps, Bois de Boulogne (Flat). No public 
transport service goes direct to Longchamps, and it 
is best to make the journey by taxi. 

Maisons-Laffitte (Flat). Thirty-five minutes from 
the Gare St. Lazare. 

Saint Cloud (Flat and Trotting). Metro to Porte 
Maillot, thence by tram (44 or 47) to Val d’Or. The 
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course can also be reached by train from the Gare 
St. Lazare. 

Le Tremblay (Flat). Fifteen minutes from the 
Gare de I'Est. 

Vincennes (Steeplechase, Hurdle and Trotting). 
Train from the Bastille Station. Book to Joinville 
le Pont. About twenty-five minutes. 

RAILWAY STATIONS 

Gare du Nord, Place de Roubaix. Chemin de 
Fer du Nord, for North of France, Belgium, and 
England, via Calais or Boulogne. 

Gare St. Lazare, Rue St. Lazare. Chemin de Fer 
de 1 'Etat, for Versailles, Brittany, Normandy, and 
England, via Dieppe or Le Havre. 

Gare du Quai d'Orsay. Chemin de Fer d’Orleans, 
for Central France, Atlantic Coast, Tours, Orleans, 
Nantes, Bordeaux, etc. 

Gare de Lyon, Chemins de Fer de Paris-Lyon- 
Mdditerranc'e, for Riviera, Switzerland, Italy, etc. 
This station is also tire terminus for the Chemin de 
Fer du Midi, for the South of France, the Silver and 
Vermilion Coast, etc. 

Gare de l’Est, Chemin de Fer dc l’Est, for Verdun, 
Rlieims, Argonne, Vittel, etc. This station is also the 
terminus for the Chemin de Fer d’Alsace et de Lorraine, 
for Strasbourg, Luxembourg, etc. 
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CONSULATES AND PASSPORT OFFICES 

Great Britain. Consulate - General: 7 bis Rue 
Lord Byron (Metro: Ltoile). Hours: 10 a.m. to 
noon, and 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. Passport Office: 3 Rue 
Chaillot (Metro : Ena). Hours same as above, but 
open Saturdays and Sundays till noon. 

United States. Consulate - General: 1 Rue des 
Italians. Hours: 10 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. Passport 
Office: 18 Rue de Tilsitt (Metro: fitoile). Hours: 
9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Saturday 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Austria. Consulate-General: 18 Avenue Vion~ 
Whitcomb (Metro: Ranelagh). Passport Office: 15 
Rue Beaujon (Metro: Ltoile). Hours : 9 a.m. to 
noon, and 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. 

Belgium. Consulate- General: 20 Rue de Berri 
(Metro: George V.). Passport Office: Same address. 

'Bulgaria. Consulate - General: 38 Avenue Kleber 
(Metro : Boissiere). Passport ■ Office: 70 Rue de 

Ponthieu (Metro: Marbeuf). Hours: 10 a.m. to 
x p.m. 


Czecho-Slovakia. Consulate - General: 15 Avenue 
Charles-Floquet (Metro : Champ de Mars). Passport 
Office: 11 bis Avenue Kleber (Metro: Boissiere). 
Hours : 9 a.m. to noon. 
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Denmark. Consulate - General: 28 Avenue de 

l’Opera. Passport Office : 77 Avenue Marceau (Metro : 
Btoile). Hours : 10 a.m. to noon. 

France. Passport Office: Prefecture de Police, 
lie de la Cite. Hours : 9 a.m. to noon, and 1 p.m. 
to 5 p.m. 

Germany, Consulate - General: 78 bis Rue de Lille 
(Metro: Bac). Passport Office: Same address. 

Hours : 9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. 

Holland. Consulate-General: 85 Rue de Grenelle 
(Metro: Grenelle). Passport Office: Same address. 

Hungary. Consulate- General: 15 Rue de Berri 
(Metro: George V.). Passport Office: Same address. 
Flours : 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Italy. Consulate - General: 50 Rue de Varenne 
(Metro: Bac). Passport Office: Same address. 

Flours : 10 a.m. to noon, and 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. 

Luxembourg, Consulate-General: 35 Rue d’Artois 
(Metro: St. Phillipe du Roule), Passport Office: 

Same address. Plom's : 2 p.m. to 3.30 p.m. 

Norway. Consulate-General: 57 Bd. Flaussmann. 
Passport Office: 38 bis Rue Fabert (Metro : Tour 
Maubourg). Hours: 10 a.m. to noon^and 2 p.m. to 
4 p.m. ' 
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Poland. Consulate- General: 43 Rue Theophile- 
Gautier (Metro; liglise d’Auteuil). Passport Office: 
Same address. Hours : 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

Portugal. Consulate - General: 9 Rue St. Senoch 
(Metro: Terncs). Passport Office: Same address. 
Horn's: x p.m. to 5 p.m. 

Rumania. Consulate - General: 4 Rue de Mondovi 
(Metro: Concorde). Passport Office: 17 Rue 

Bremontier (Metro: Wagram). Hours: 3 p.m. to 
6 p.m. 


Serbia. Consulate - General: 45 Avenue dc Villiers 
(Metro: Wagram). Passport Office: Same address. 

Spain. Consulate - General: 6 Cite Malesherbes 

(Metro: Pigalle). Passport Office: Same address. 
Hours : x p.m. to 4 p.m. 

Sweden. Consulate-General: 11 Rue de la Pepiniere. 
(Metro : St. Lazare). Passport Office : Same address. 
Hours : 10 a.m. to 12.30 p.m., and 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. 

Switzerland. Consulate-General: 51 Avenue Hoche 
(Metro: iitoile). Passport Office: Same address. 
Hours : 10 a.m. to noon, and 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
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IDENTITY CARDS 

All foreigners over fifteen years of age who 
intend to stay in France for longer than 
two months are required to apply for a Carte 
d'identitd within forty-eight hours of their 
arrival. 

This application must be accompanied by 
five photographs of the applicant (taken 
without a hat), and a Certijicat de Domicile, 
which will be delivered by the concierge of 
his hotel. This Ceriificat must be stamped 
at the local Commissariat de Police, and when 
this is done it and the photographs must 
be taken to the Prefecture de Police, He de 
la Cite. At the time of writing the cost of a 
Carte d’identite is sixty-eight francs, but there 
are rumours to the effect that it may soon 
be two hundred francs. 

Some of the larger hotels are authorised 
to obtain Cartes d’identite for their guests, 
and at 5 Rue Cambon (Metro : Concorde) 
is a photographer named Hall Branger who 
will attend to the matter for a small fee. 
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Getting a Carte, d’identite in Paris involves 
hours of waiting and much annoyance, and 
any tourist who can find somebody else to 
do the job for him should not lose the 
chance. 



